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Cuban Sugar Sales, Prices Sag 
But Economic Situation Steady 


The Cuban economic situation at the end of July was considered 
generally satisfactory, despite the persistent tendency of Cuban sugar 
sales to lag behind traditional volume and the tendency of sugar prices 


to sag in the world market. 


An intensive program of highway improvement and building con- 


struction was providing more wide- 
spread employment than is custom- 
ary in the sugar mill “dead season,” 
and the resultant bolstering of pay 
envelopes served to augment the sales 
volume of consumer goods, to reduce 
inventories, and to encourage textile 
and shoe manufacturers to accelerate 
their production schedules. 

Mining of copper, nickel, and iron 
pyrites continued at good tempo. 
Three new companies were selecting 
sites and bringing in equipment to 
drill for petroleum as the result of 
the good showing of the well brought 
in several months ago in Camaguey. 
The labor situation was relatively 
quiet. 

Production of Cuban nickel, copper, 
and iron pyrites maintained in July 
the first-quarter averages and com- 
pared well with production in July 
1953. Inauguration of a concentration 
plant with 70-ton daily capacity at 
Los Cerros mine in Las Villas Prov- 
ince gave promise of early increase 
in Cuba’s exports of copper concen- 
trate. Manganese and chrome pro- 
duction continued well behind the 
tempo of a year ago. 


Textile Industry Optimistic 


The Cuban textile industry, after 
experiencing a fair second quarter, 
increased activity in July. In contrast 
to the industry’s outlook a year ago, 
optimism prevailed for a good fall 
and winter season. Wholesale sales 
of domestic and imported textiles 
were reported generally to be 10 per- 
cent above sales for July 1953. Whole- 
Sale sales of hosiery, particularly 
men’s fancy types manufactured in 
Cuba, recorded more substantial in- 
creases. ( 


Building permits for the Havana 
district during July were valued at 
4.6 million pesos, some 15 percent un- 
der the average level for previous 
months of 1954 but substantially above 
that for the summer of 1953. Mean- 
while, despite the frequency of heavy 
rains, activity was intensified on nu- 
merous public works projects through- 





out the island, in a program designed 
to mitigate unemployment following 
the seasonal closure of sugar mills. 
After the spurt in June when Amer- 
ican mills supplied almost half of 
Cuba’s imports of steel products, their 
shipments in July amounted to only 
3,020 metric tons as compared with 
8,880 tons, which came from Europe, 
composed mostly of reinforcing bars. 
The outlook for American mills was 
brightened in early August, however, 
by a reduction granted in freight rates 
and by rumors of price advances con- 
templated by some European mills. 


Retail Sales Up 


Current bookings by American sales 
representatives are confined largely 
to tinplate, rail, and galvanized sheets. 
The contract for the supply of some 
4,000 tons of reinforcing bars for 
Havana’s new luxury hotel project 
was captured by a local supplier of 
Belgium and German steel whose bid 
was 25 percent below that of most 
American bidders. 

Havana department stores reported 
that July sales were about 5 percent 
ahead of the like month last year and 
that early August sales were running 
well ahead of last year. In other Prov- 
inces where department store sales 
declined sharply during the second 
quarter last year, owing in part to a 
greater sensitivity to the effects of a 
reduced sugar crop, sales reports, 
though varied, suggested an improve- 
ment of about 10 percent above July 
1953. 

Automotive sales, down at least 20 
percent from 1953 during the past 
several months, registered no change 
in July, and sales of hardware, heavy 
machinery, and other equipment 
showed no appreciable change from 
last year. 

Reversing the trend of recent 
months, the international reserves of 
the National Bank decreased mod- 
erately from 542.8 million pesos on 
June 30 to 538.2 million on July 31. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre- 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg. 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations— which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse. 
— 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh St. 


g. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6 + 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2 Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1 Fia., 425 Federal Bidg. 

Kansas City Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 

New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

ere 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St. 

an See 11, C + Room 419 Custom- 

ouse. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book. 





Samvel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, June 19, 1952. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Financial Stringency in View 





lranian Budget Shows Temporary Surplus 


Several special and nonrecurring factors operated in Iran to pro- 
duce a unique surplus of almost 200. million rials in the Government’s 
ordinary budget in the second quarter of 1954. 

This surplus was due largely to the fact that Government salaries 
for the first month of the quarter had been paid in the last month 


of the preceding quarter. 

At the quarter’s end, however, the 
Government’s previous financial 
stringency, which was relieved only 
temporarily, was reappearing rapidly 
as Government salaries for June fell 
due and the Treasury was receiving 
large calls for funds to finance crop 
collections by official agencies dealing 
in grains, tobacco, and opium. 

The Government furnished to Gov- 
ernment owned or guaranteed agencies 
about 800 million rials not included 
in the ordinary budget for the quar- 
ter. 

Iran’s budget, presented to Parlia- 
ment in May, was not expected to be 
passed for several months. In the 
meantime, the Government has op- 
erated on interim appropriations, the 
last of which was authorized on June 
27 and, on the basis of last year’s 
budget, covers expenditures for June 
and July. A minimum deficit of 2.6 
billion rials is estimated in the ordi- 
nary budget. In addition, 5.7 billion 
rials are requested as extraordinary 
expenditures if extraordinary reve- 
nues, presumably from oil, are avail- 
able to finance them. 

During the quarter, official holdings 
of foreign exchange were reduced to 
their lowest level since the inception 
of U. S. emergency aid in September 
1953, as the economy used some $32 
million worth of exchange more than 
it earned. Accordingly, Iran’s present 
low holdings of foreign exchange, 
when viewed in conjunction with the 
apparent readiness of private and 
public entities to purchase heavily 
abroad on cash and on credit, will 
constitute a difficult problem in the 
coming months. 

With $17.8 million of letters of 
credit outstanding at the end of the 
quarter—slightly lower than at the 
end of the preceding quarter—imports 
are expected to continue at their high 
rate despite speculation by the busi- 
hess community that the commercial 
exchange rate would be decreased on 
July 22, when the Government an- 
nounced in March that it would review 
the present commercial rate of 90 
rials per dollar. The commercial rate 
applicable to Bank Melli sales to au- 
thorized importers was reduced from 
90 to 84.50 rials to the dollar on Au- 
gust 2. 

At the end of the quarter the Bank 
Melli’s note reserves were estimated 
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to be 1.1 million rials—an uncom- 
fortably low position at this season— 
owing to a renewed demand for cash 
which came primarily from the coun- 
try’s agricultural sector. 


In June the Government proposed 
to the Majlis legislation calling for 
revisions in Iran’s restrictive and in- 
flexible currency laws. Legislation 
amended and passed by the Majlis 
on July 8 removes the legislative ceil- 
ing on note issuance, places the re- 
sponsibility for managing the note 
issue in the hands of the Bank Melli 
and a Joint Board, requires minimum 
reserves of 40 percent in gold and 
gold convertible or guaranteed for- 
eign exchange against the total of 
notes issued (these reserves now stand 
at 43.9 percent of notes issued), and 
freezes the amount of gold and dol- 
lars in the note coverage at present 
levels, except that permissive author- 
ity was given to remove the remain- 
ing $7 million of the $14 million placed 
in the note reserve last fall. 


Germany Best Customer 


Preliminary statistics for the year 
March 21, 1953, to March 20, 1954, show 
that in terms of total trade Germany 
held first position, followed by the 
United States, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. Ger- 
many was Iran’s best customer for 
its exports and the United States con- 
tinued to supply the greater portion 
of Iranian imports. Iran’s steady and 
rapid trade increase with Germany 
and Japan was outstanding. 


Trade with the United Kingdom in- 
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creased in the second quarter. Con- 
tracts called for the delivery to Iran 
of 105,000 tons of steel rails and 
related goods, 500 to 1,000 farm trac- 
tors, and a fleet of over-the-road 
tanker trucks with payment to be 
made on a deferred basis over a 3-5 
year period. 


Other European suppliers also were 
active in trying to sell investment 
goods to Iran on the basis of credit 
terms. A French firm, for example, 
sold about $10 million of steel crossties 
on a 4-year credit basis with pay- 
ments to be expected in dollars. 


Imports Curtailed 


General uncertainties about the 
future of the oil negotiations and some 
speculation as to a reduction in the 
exchange rate tended to curtail im- 
ports lifted from Customs but did 
not prevent experienced local mer- 
chants from placing orders for fall 
and winter goods, particularly if the 
seller was willing to effect shipment 
on a sight draft basis. 


Exports, except for cotton and 
Persian carpets, were seasonally slow. 
Cotton moved principally to Germany 
under a clearing agreement and to 
Japan in exchange for cotton piece 
goods. Wool exports dropped off con- 
siderably. Karakul skins were at a low 
ebb with the delivery price in the 
United States almost equivalent to the 
local cost price. Semicured sheep and 
goat skins suffered reverses in the 
Italian market. 


Floods in the area between Khor- 
ramshahr and Ahwaz during May and 
the first part of June _ seriously 
hampered the country’s import and 
export movements as truck and road 
facilities between Khorramshahr and 
Ahwaz were completely disrupted. At 
quarter’s end flood waters were re- 
ceding and repairs were under way. 
Some months may elapse before 
normal service is reestablished. 

The national cost-of-living index 
of the Bank Meli, which in May 
reached its highest level since the 
establishment of the index in 1936, 
decreased slightly more than 1 per- 
cent in June, the first significant de- 
cline in more than a year. 


Most Business Slack 


The bright outlook for business 
which characterized the two preced- 
ing quarters failed to carry over into 
the second quarter except in the auto- 
motive and building fields. Retail sales 
of consumer goods were off sharply. 
Bank credit was tighter. Bazaar in- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Bolivian Foreign-Exchange Position Good 


The Bolivian Government’s fiscal activity during the first half of 
1954 reveals that its foreign-exchange position did not suffer any 
serious deterioration from the situation which existed at the end of 
1953. 


Foreign exchange receipts slightly exceeded expenditures at the 


end of the half year, and the Central 
Bank’s holdings of foreign exchange 
and gold were higher by a small 
amount than at the beginning. 

A considerable improvement in com- 
mercial collections pending liquida- 
tion was registered during the first 
half of the year. Outstanding com- 
mercial collections declined by $4 mil- 
lion, which encouraged business con- 
fidence and added to Government 
revenue from imports. 

Though the country has managed 
to maintain its precarious foreign- 
exchange situation, internal infla- 
tion has continued to grow, as evi- 
denced by the rapid increase in cur- 
rency circulation from January to 
June, caused mainly by the Govern- 
ment’s necessity of financing the defi- 
cit in the mining industry. The official 
cost-of-living index also confirms the 
upward trend of Bolivian inflation. 

Business activity received an im- 
petus as a result of the Central Bank’s 
liberalization of credit regulations, 
and prospects for the second half of 
the year appeared to be brighter as 
the Government announced that more 
foreign exchange would be allotted to 
commerce and industry for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


The Minister of Economy announced 
that between his Ministry’s purchases 
and U. 8. economic aid sufficient 
supplies of most basic foodstuffs had 
been assured for the rest of 1954. 

YPFB, the State petroleum agency, 
believes that it has discovered a new 
oil sand at its Camiri field which 
should more than double its reserves. 
YPFB officials are seeking ways and 
means of exporting Bolivia’s excess 
petroleum production. 


Receipts Mainly From Tin 


Results of the Central Bank’s trans- 
actions for the first 6 months of 1954 
show foreign-exchange receipts as 
amounting to US$36,014,970 and sales 
totaling US$35,504,946. Of receipts, 
US$23,806,165 or 66 percent was de- 
rived from the sale of tin concentrates. 
Under sales, 37.9 percent was allocated 
to private commerce and industry, 32.5 
percent to Government entities and 
semi-autonomous Government organi- 
zations, and 29.6 percent was utilized 
for mining exploitation costs. 

The net foreign-exchange and gold- 
reserve position of the Central Bank’s 
monetary department amounted to 
US$16,307,268 on June 30. Of this, 
US$9,742,580 was represented by for- 
eign exchange on deposit in New York 
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and London and US$5,459,764 in gold - 


on deposit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York. The balance, 
amounting to approximately US$1.1 
million, was accounted for in native 
gold deposited with the Bolivian Min- 
ing Bank in La Paz. The monetary de- 
partment’s net position on June 30 
compares with the net balance of 
US$15,888,363 in gold and foreign ex- 
change held on December 31, 1953. 

While the bank’s reserve position 
improved only slightly in the first 6 
months of 1954, the volume of com- 
mercial collections pending liquida- 
tion declined. Central Bank sources 
show that outstanding commercial 
collections declined from US$5,757,418 
as of January 9 to US$1,678,608 as of 
July 17. 

The progress made in the liquida- 
tion of commercial collections served 
not only to renew confidence but to 
augment substantially Government 
revenue derived from import duties. 
However, less favorable is currency 
in circulation, which rose from 11,- 
599,742,000 bolivianos at the end of 
December 1953 to 14,191,940,000 bolivi- 
anos at the end of May 1954, or 22.4 
percent. 


Business Stimulated 


Business activity was stimulated 
during July as the result of the Cen- 
tral Bank’s credit liberalization and 
the higher foreign-exchange alloca- 
tion to commerce and industry. New 
credits amounting to 500 million bolivi- 
anos were reported to have been au- 
thorized during the month, which 
represented nearly half of the 30- 
percent increment allowable under 
the new credit ceiling established by 
the July 1 decrease. 

A further measure of confidence was 
given in the Minister of Finance’s 
public statement that adequate for- 
eign exchange would be made avail- 
able to commerce and industry to 
cover essential import requirements 
for the remainder of the year. He also 
gave assurance that the Government 
contemplated no change in the official 
exchange rate of 190 bolivianos to the 
dollar applicable to imports. 

The free exchange rate of the bolivi- 
ano for dollars sold at public auction 
remained constant throughout the 
month at 1,460 bolivianos, which also 
reflected in part a temporary stabil- 
ity in the Bolivian economy. It ap- 
peared that the Government was at- 
tempting to maintain 1,460 bolivianos 
to the dollar as an unofficial free- 


market base rate. During the month 
the Government sold a_ total of 
US$86,581 through public auction, 
Dollars acquired in the free market 
cannot be utilized for imports. 

The Minister of Economy declared 
that bulk food purchases made by 
his Ministry, as well as the current 
food shipments being received pur- 
suant to the U. S. economic aid pro- 
gram, insured the country’s sugar 
supply through December 1954, wheat 
and flour through October 1954, rice 
through February 1955, powdered and 
evaporated milk through August 1955, 
lard through October 1954, and edible 
oils through November 1954. The Min- 
ister claimed that food requirements 
purchased through the Ministry of 
Economy has been made at the low- 
est possible prices, resulting in a con- 
siderable savings in foreign exchange. 


Petroleum Industry Flourishes 

Bolivia eventually may find some 
relief from its chronic foreign-ex- 
change difficulties in its resurgent pe- 
troleum industry. 

Two new wells finished at Camiri in 
July have tapped what is believed to 
be a new sand, about 45 meters thick 
at a depth of 1,500 meters. YPFB of- 
ficials state that if this is a new sand 
the reserves of the Camiri district will 
have jumped from 22.5 million barrels 
to nearly 50 million. Production now 
stands at 6,900 barrels daily and na- 
tional consumption totals about 3,800 
barrels. 

YPFB’s problem is to find the means 
of exporting its surplus production, 
and the agency’s management has 
been encouraged by the production 
prospects at Camiri to believe that it 
may be able to justify construction of 
the necessary pipeline facilities to 


(Continued on Page 18) 





Madras State Increases 
Power Generation 


Power generation at the Pykara 
hydroelectric project in the Nil- 
giris district of Madras State will 
be increased by the addition of 
two new generating units, each 
with an installed capacity of 16,- 
000 kv. a., at the existing Pykara 
powerhouse. The necessary pen- 
stock has been completed. 


The 2-billion-cubic-foot stor- 
age reservoir, an adjunct to the 
newly installed transformers, re- 
sulting from the construction of 
the second dam across the Py- 
kara River, is expected to be 
completed by May 1955. 
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Government of India 
Sponsors Farm Group 


A national organization of farmers, 
tentatively called the All-India Agri- 
cultural Council and similar to the 
general farm organizations in the 
United States and many other coun- 
tries, soon will be formed in India as 
a result of a conference held under 
the auspices of the Central Govern- 
ment. 


The council will consist initially of 
the State Minister for Agriculture and 
two farmers from each State, but the 
Agriculture Minister will withdraw 
after the organization has been 
started. As a beginning, 23 subjects 
will receive attention. 


These subjects are as follows: Ani- 
mal husbandry; marketing; prices; 
cooperation; land legislation; agri- 
cultural credit; agricultural educa- 
tion, research, and extension train- 
ing; agricultural information, pub- 
licity campaigns, crop competition, 
and mechanization; seeds, manures, 
and fertilizers; fisheries, poultry, and 
dairying; horticulture, fruits, food 
preservation and beekeeping; internal 
and external trade in agricultural 
commodities; taxation; transport; 
rural housing and welfare; commu- 
nity projects and national extension 
service; second 5-Year Plan; irriga- 
tion—major and minor; agricultural 
engineering, processing, and imple- 
ments; young farmers’ clubs; farm 
women’s welfare; soil conservation; 
and cottage industries. 


The new organization will be fi- 
nanced by initial donations of 250 
rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21) by 17,000 
leading farmers and annual dues of 10 
rupees to be supplemented by dona- 
tions from other groups. Also pro- 
posed was the raising of a capital 
fund of 200 million rupees which 
would be available to agricultural 
groups wishing to set up cooperative 
distributing businesses. 





Portugal Opens Cabril Dam; 
Another Dam Under Way 


The Cabril Dam, one of three dams 
included in the Zezere project of 
Portugal, and the second to be com- 
pleted, was formally opened on July 
31. It has been under éonstruction 
since the spring of 1951 and started 
functioning unofficially on April 1, 
1954. The third dam, now under con- 
struction at Bouca, is scheduled for 
completion in December 1956. 

The Cabril Dam, 132 meters high 
and 290 meters wide, has a reservoir 
capacity of 600 million cubic meters. 
Although it is higher than its sister 
dam at Castelo do Bode, its annual 
production capacity is only about two- 
thirds as large—260 million kilowatt- 
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Cuban Sugar... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


The volume of peso notes in circula- 
tion also contracted from 420.1 million 
to 415.1 million during July while re- 
serve-liable deposit items of the Na- 
tional Bank moved downward from 
258.1 million to 251.1 million, leaving 
the reserve ratio slightly higher on 
July 31 at 80.8 percent. 

Net internal credit creation by the 
National Bank contracted from 75 
million pesos to 67.7 million during 
July with redemption by the State of 
12 million in Treasury notes more 
than offsetting the increase from ‘11.7 
million to 15.4 million in National 
Bank investments for State account 
and slight increases in commercial 
rediscounts and holdings of public 
bonds. 


Bank Deposits Rise 

Provisional data indicate that the 
total volume of deposits in commercial 
banks increased from 761 million pesos 
on June 21 to 763.1 million on July 19 
as loans increased from _399.9 million 
to 404.1 million. July clearings, 
exclusive of Treasury transactions, 
totaled 318.4 million, a volume some- 
what above that in June but moder- 
ately below the level in July 1953. 
Preliminary information indicates 
that draft collections, which weak- 
ened during the latter part of the 
second quarter, after several rela- 
tively good months, were somewhat 
slower during July, particularly with 
respect to domestic items. 

Official data on budgetary opera- 
tions are not available, but the Fi- 
nance Minister’s press statement in- 
dicated that July receipts were rela- 
tively satisfactory. The national budg- 
et for the fiscal year starting July 1 
was decreed at 311 million pesos 
but this figure includes certain ele- 
ments previously carried in non- 
budgetary -accounts. On a directly 
comparable basis, the 1954-55 basic 
appropriations are some 7 percent 
below the total appropriations of about 
310 million for fiscal year 1953-54. 
Unless budgetary receipts can be sub- 
stantially increased above _ recent 
levels, the prospect is for a deficit 
budgetary operation during the fiscal 
year 1954-55 despite this cutback in 
appropriations——Emb., Havana. 


hours or about one-fifth of the total 
present national capacity. 

Owing to its position at the head 
of the Zezere River, however, Cabril 
has twice the energy reserves of 
Castelo do Bode and by far the highest 
reserves in Portugal. Moreover, by 
virtue of the improved control of the 
water flow, the mere existence of the 
Cabril Dam has improved Castelo do 
Bode’s capacity from 300 million 





_kilowatt-hours to 380 million. The 


total cost of Cabril was about 500,000 
contos (1 conto=—1,000 escudos, or 
about US$35). 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
Start 3-Year Program 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland has launched a £70-million, or 
$196-million, program to develop the 
Federation’s economic resources dur- 
ing the 3-year period begun July 1, 
1954, the start of the current fiscal 
year. 

The program, outlined to the Federal 
Parliament during budget presenta- 
tions, contemplates expenditures of 
£30 million on transport and communi- 
cation improvements. Projects in this 
category include improvements on the 
railway and interterritorial road net- 
work, expansion of telecommunication 
and telephone services, improvement 
of harbors on Lake Nyasa, and re- 
equipping the Government - owned 
Central African Airways with new air- 
craft. 

A total of £7 million is set aside for 
thermal-electric power development 
projects while £15,577,000 is provided 
for hydroelectric schemes to be de- 
cided upon later. (See item in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 5, p. 9.) Other 
projects include provision for a cotton 
mill in Nyasaland and enlargement of 
existing schools and hospitals in all 
three territories. 

The Federal Government has made 
provision in the current budget for 
extraordinary expenditures totaling 
£21,059,122 in the first year of the pro- 
gram’s execution. Of this sum, the 
Government expects to provide £5,482,- 
000, including £3 million out of current 
revenues, with the balance of £17,910,- 
122 to be raised through internal and 
external borrowings. The entire pro- 
gram will depend heavily on financial 
assistance from the United Kingdom, 
which already has approved the pro- 
gram, according to the Federation’s 
Minister of Finance.—Cons. Gen., 
Salisbury. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Revision of Battle Act Embargo 
List Announced by FOA Head 


Revisions in the Battle Act embargo list—the list of goods which the 
U. S. Government believes the free world should withhold from the 
Soviet bloc—were announced by Foreign Operations Administration 
Director Harold E. Stassen on August 26. 


In announcing the revision he stated: 


revision, which has been made with 
the concurrence of the Departments 
of State, Treasury, Defense, and Com- 
merce, and approved by the President, 
will result in a net advantage to the 
free world of expanded peaceful trade 
and more effective control of the war 
potential items. It is a move in the 
best interests of the United States.” 

The Battle Act, or Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951, directs 
that the embargo list “shall be con- 
tinuously adjusted to current condi- 
tions on the basis of investigation and 
consultation.” 

The new embargo list went into ef- 
fect August 25. 

No munitions or atomic energy 
items have been removed from the 
list. The same is true of machinery 
and equipment especially designed for 
the manufacture of armaments. Some 
new items which embody recent tech- 
nological advances have been added 
to the list. 

The net result of the revisions is a 
reduction from 297 embargo items to 
217. 

Many of the 217 items remaining 
on the Battle Act embargo list have 
been redefined in such a way as to 
split off certain less important sizes 
and types of goods covered by the 
item, while keeping the embargo rat- 
ing on the more important sizes and 
types. In a number of cases the cover- 
age of an item has been expanded. 

The Battle Act embargo list is some- 
times called the “title I” list. Many 
of the materials no longer under em- 
bargo have been placed on another 
Battle Act list called the “title II” list, 
which includes goods of lesser im- 
portance which are usually under 
quantitative control or careful sur- 
veillance rather than embargo. 


15 Governments Work on List 


On August 16 a new international 
embargo list, worked out by 15 gov- 
ernments in 4 months of discussions, 
went into effect. The U. S. Govern- 
ment, as an active member of the 
group, considers that the security in- 
terests of the United States and the 
free world are adequately safeguarded 
by the agreements reached, which 
have preserved the cooperative nature 
of the control program and which in- 
clude not only list changes but also 
measures for stronger enforcement. 
Therefore the new Battle Act embargo 
list closely approximates the new in- 
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“T am convinced that this 





ternational embargo list, though it 
will not be identical with that list in 
all respects. 

Battle Act lists have a purpose 
different from the lists drawn up by 
the Commerce Department, which are 
used in the control of exports from 
the United States itself (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 30, 1954, p. 
24). 

What is generally known as the 
international embargo list, which is 
composed largely of industrial pro- 
duction materials, has been reduced 
from about 260 to 170 items. However, 
those figures do not include arma- 
ments, atomic energy materials, and 
certain other items which are not 
exclusively or predominantly arma- 
ments or atomic energy materials but 
which could be used in warfare or 
which have some significant atomic 
energy application. All those are 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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U. S. Metals Brokers 
Alerted by Treasury 


American ferrous and nonfe 
metals brokers are advised by the 
U. S. Department of the Tre 
that inquiries for foreign purchase of 
metals located in foreign count 
particularly copper and alumin 
may fall under Transaction Contrgj 
Regulations, administered by that 
Department. 

The nature of such inquiries often 
indicates contemplated diversion to 
the Soviet bloc by the purchaser, the 
Treasury Department pointed out, 
For example, an inquiry may state 
that a so-called “West certificate” 
attesting that the goods are for ulti. 
mate consumption outside the Soviet 
bloc, will not be available. 

The Transaction Control Regula- 
tions prohibit unlicensed transactions 
by U.S. persons or firms in stra 
goods located outside the United 
States for ultimate delivery to a Soviet 
bloc destination. These regulations 
were tightened on August 26 to pro- 
hibit attempts to engage in any trans- 
action prohibited under the regula- 
tions. 

A copy of the amended regulations 
may be obtained from Foreign Assets 
Control, U. S. Department of the 
Treasury, Washington 25, D. C. 





Export Controls Eased on Many Commodities 


Exporters now may ship more than 
650 additional commodities to most 
countries without applying for indi- 
vidual export licenses, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 

BFC’s new Positive List of Com- 
modities will contain 787 entries com- 
pared with a total of 1,450 entries 
previously listed. 

Items removed from the Positive 
List, effective August 26, include many 
rubber, petroleum, steel, and mineral 
products; ores and metals and manu- 
factures; industrial, electrical, con- 
struction, and agricultural machinery; 
machine tools; motor vehicles; chemi- 
cals; medicinals; and scientific and 
professional instruments. 

Individual export licenses will con- 
tinue to be required for shipments to 
Hong Kong, Macao, the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong Enclave and the communist- 
controlled area of Indochina, and the 
Soviet bloc. Shipments to other 
countries may be made under general 
license GRO without prior applica- 
tion to BFC. 

These relaxations do not apply to 
the total embargo against shipments 
from the United States to communist 
China and North Korea, which con- 
tinues in effect. 

BFC also announced that, effective 
September 7, approximately 30 com- 


modities, including certain steam 
engines, coal-tar products, industrial 
machinery, and chemicals, are added 
to the Positive List. Some of these 
commodities require validated licenses 
for shipment to any destination ex- 
cept Canada; others require individ 
ual export licenses only for shipment 
to countries outside the Westem 
Hemisphere. 


Policies Set Earlier 


BFC said these actions are in line 
with export policy decisions al 
nounced August 26 by Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, and ar 
designed to remove administrative 
restrictions on U. S. trade with 
friendly foreign countries while com 
tinuing embargo of those goods which 
are of importance to the military 
capacity of the Soviet bloc. 

The announcements are published iM 
detail in BFC’s Current Export Bub 
letin No. 736, dated August 26. 





Thailand’s rice exports totaled 233, 
306 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,2048 
pounds) for the second quarter of 
1954, reflecting a further downw 
trend as compared with 248,178 tons 
in the first quarter of this year, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
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france Levies Single §. Africa Eases Consumer Imports 


Tax on Fertilizers 


A new 2-percent single tax on sales 
and imports of fertilizers in France, 
gstablished by a French fiscal reform 
jaw of April 10, became effective on 
July 1. At the same time such trans- 
actions were exempted from the 1-per- 
gent transaction tax applying to sales 
and imports of most commodities. 

A cumulative rate of 10 percent was 
fxed, by an administrative customs 
decision published in Les Documents 
pouaniers of July 9, to cover the new 
?-percent single tax and the sales tax 
on “value added” at the rate of 7.50 
percent, which replaces the “produc- 
tion” tax. 

In the French Overseas Departments 
of Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Re- 
gion only the 2-percent single tax 
applies to fertilizers. Such products 
are exempt from the tax on value 
added, as they previously had been 
exempted from the production tax. 

The following commodities are con- 
sidered as fertilizers in addition to 
those so designated in the French im- 
port tariff nomenclature: Tariff Nos. 
25, Natural calcium phosphates; ex 
289 B, crude aluminocalcic phosphates; 
and ex 146 A to M and ex 229 A and B, 
cakes and other residues of the extrac- 
tion of vegetable oils intended for cur- 
ing the soil. 





Pakistani Jute Exports to 
U.S. Continue Under OGL 


Under Pakistan’s jute export policy 
for the fiscal year 1954-55 as an- 
nounced on July 24 exports to the 
dollar area and Argentina continue 
under open general license and the 
export duty remains unchanged. 

Export licenses for countries for 
which Pakistan has no quotas still 
will be issued freely by the Jute 
Board, and the State Bank of Pak- 
istan will keep a strict check on ex- 
port prices. 

The 1954-55 jute crop, the Com- 
Merce Minister estimates, will be 4.2 
Million bales. The carryover on July 
1, 1954, was estimated at 1.05 million 
bales. 

Domestic consumption for the new 
year is expected to amount to about 
700,000 bales. 

Annual exports for the past 3 years 
to oversea markets are estimated at 
36 million bales and to India at 1.5 
Million bales. The Minister expects 
exports to be less in 1954-55 than last 
year and that the carryover at the end 
of the year will be about 300,000 bales. 





Brazil’s cotton exports in June 1954 
Were estimated by trade sources at 
132,000 bales (500 pounds gross), com- 
pared with 13,000 in June 1953. 


September 6, 1954 


South African importers now may 
be entitled to receive an exchange al- 
lotment bonus for import of consumer 
goods added to the Union’s priorities 
list by authority of Government no- 
tice No. 1511, published in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette of July 23. 


This additional allotment may be 
granted by virtue of the South 
African import-control regulations, 
which specify that importers holding 
regular consumer goods import per- 
mits who wish to purchase goods on 
the priorities list may double their 
exchange allocations for such goods. 
That is, they may convert regular con- 
sumer-goods permits for priority-list 
permits at the ratio of £1 to £2 in value 
of permits. 


For the items newly added to the 
priorities list this conversion privilege 
is limited, however, to merchants who 
previously imported such goods and, 
further, to 200 percent of the value of 
the importer’s 1953 imports of such 
items. 


The additional items are the follow- 
ing: 


Ex. 36 (a), Mustard powder. 

Ex. 63 (a), Carpets other than coir, sisal, and 
similar hard-vegetable fibers, excluding carpets 
in the plece and rubber mats. 

Ex. 65 (b) (iv), Infants’ knitted outerwear, 
not exceeding 16 inches in length. 


Ex. 70 (a), Infants’ socks up to and including 
size 4. 


Ex. 72 (a), Oil cloth and oil baize, which are 
not floor cloth. 


Ex. 73 and 76, Handkerchiefs and handker- 
chiefs in the piece. 


Ex. 99, ex. 102 (c), ex. 113 (1) (2), ex. 335, 
Cutlery; spoons and forks excluding gold or 
silver or gold- or silver-plated, but including 
blanks; steel unplated carving sets; kitchen 
spoons; kitchen cutlery; strainers; sieves; egg- 
beaters and whisks; bacon slicers; tin graters; 
tin openers; basting spoons; skimmers; patty 
pans; icing sets; cake makers; razors, includ- 
ing electric razors; razor blades; barbers’ hair 
clippers; parts therefor. 


Ex. 113 (3), Electric vacuum cleaners; vac- 
uum floor cleaner-polisher combination; parts 
therefor, but excluding brushes imported 
separately. 


. Ex. 113 (5), Lawn mowers and parts there- 
or. 


Ex. 116 (d), (i), Electric metal torches 
excluding batteries and lamp bulbs imported 
as spares, 


Ex. 118 (a), Hedge shears; pruners; all types 
of secateurs; parts therefor. 





Denmark To Pay Germany 40 
Million Crowns on EPU Debt 


Under a bilateral agreement of Au- 
gust 11 consolidating Denmark’s in- 
debtedness to Germany in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union the National 
Bank of Denmark is to make an im- 
mediate payment of 40 million crowns 
(nearly US$6 million) to Germany, 
covering one-quarter of this indebted- 
ness, according to the Copenhagen 
press. 


Payment of the remainder is to be 
spread over a 5-year period. 


Ex. 140, Sowing sachinee of a free-on-board 
cost exceeding 10s. each, - 
Ex. 143 (a) (ii), Paraffin stoves and 


burning 
ovens, excluding stoves and 
ovens, and parts or. shag a 


Ex. 151, Weighing machines and scales of 
free-on-board cost not exceeding £50, and 
‘or. 

Ex. 259, Babies dummies, valves, and teats. 

Ex, 295, Wallpaper. 

Ex. 297, Fountain pens; ball point pens, 
excluding gold- and silver-plated, and gold- 
and silver-plated ware, and cote therefor. 

Ex. 300 (a), (b), (c), (d), Watches and clocks, 
excluding watches gold- and silver-cased, 
and, clocks of a free-on-board cost bggen = | 
J a tye 8 ene peens Pn may —_ 


cording >; set m or move- 
ments; parts for clocks and watches, 

Ex. 303, Gramophones, pcre | electically 
operenes. and components th or; gramo- 
phone needles, 

Ex. 305, Pianos and parts and components 
therefor. 


rele therefor “But excluding pe po 
uraiture; firearm lucattaenee a 

Ex. - $ 
food-mincing machines; Wecuum flasks; ‘parts 
therefor. 

This exchange ‘bonus plan was de- 
signed to encourage import of essen- 
tial consumer goods in short supply 
in the Union. Although the priorities 
list was established at the end of 1953, 
it contained only a few items, namely, 
linoleum, oil lamps and lanterns, 
household glassware and some crock- 
ery, greaseproof paper, and 6-volt 
battery radio receiving sets priced at 
under £17%, except portable radios 
and motorcar radios.—Emb., Pretoria. 





E. Germany Lightens Taxes 
As Incentive to Export 


The Soviet Zone of Germany has 
introduced, in addition to its export- 
bonus system, a plan designed to en- 
courage exports by means of tax con- 
cessions. 

Private undertakings are to be 
granted exemption from income tax 
and the corporation and trading prof- 
its tax on a part of profits accruing 
from exports to foreign countries, in- 
cluding those to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. In addition, further tax 
alleviations are to be granted certain 
branches of the service trades. 

The new provisions are meant 
chiefly to appeal to private enter- 
prises, which are expected to play a 
particularly significant role in the ex- 
port drive. 

The East Germa 
tem was announce 
merce Weekly, 
page 13. 


export-bonus sys- 
in Foreign Com- 
August 16, 1954, 





Nicaraguan edible oil production in- 
creased by 167 percent in 1953, while 
production of refined sugar rose 10 
percent, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 
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Colombia Sets New 


Import Tolerances 


Limitations formerly specified by 
Colombia for import tolerances have 
now been relaxed. 

Merchandise included in Colombia’s 
group I import list—products not on 
the former prohibited list—is to be 
permitted an excess of 5 percent in 
number of units imported over the 
number specified in the import regis- 
tration. In addition, a 5-percent sur- 
plus in net weight of bulk shipments 
over and above the 5 percent allowed 
for surpluses attributable to atmos- 
pheric conditions or other physical 
factors will be permitted. 

Shipments whose units correspond 
to the number specified in the import 
registration but whose weight as in- 
dicated on the consular invoice 
exceeds that shown in the import 
registration will be permitted a 
tolerance of 20 percent provided the 
actual weight is declared on the im- 
port manifest by the importer or his 
agent. This 20-percent tolerance in 
weight is applicable to group II mer- 
chandise, which includes all items 
formerly prohibited, as well as to 
group I merchandise. 

These changes in import tolerances 
were put into effect by General Cus- 
toms circular No. 4590 of July 29. 

Formerly, as prescribed by article 
95 of decree No. 700 of March 5, 1954, 
provision was made for confiscation of 
any units of merchandise arriving in 
Colombia in excess of the number 
specified in the corresponding import 
registration Overages in bulk com- 
modities for which import registra- 
tions were issued by weight, such as 
for wheat, fertilizer, or copra, also 
were to be confiscated. Overages not 
exceeding 5 percent were permitted 
when caused by atmospheric condi- 
tions or other physical factors—Emb., 
Bogota. 





Deposit on Import Licenses 
In Turkey Now 10 Percent 


The deposit which Turkish import- 
ers are required to make with the 
Central Bank when applying for im- 
port licenses has been raised from 4 
percent to 10 percent of the value of 
the -goods to be imported plus any 
other payments. 

This raise in deposit, put into effect 
by a Council of Ministers decree effec- 
tive on July 21, is part of the Govern- 
ment’s program to check internal in- 
flationary pressures and external pay- 
ment difficulties. 





The Turkish filbert crop for 1954 
now is estimated at more than 105,000 
short tons, the largest production re- 
corded in at least 24 years, the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. 





Greece Frees Import of 


FOA Wheat 


Wheat purchased against U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion procurement authorizations 
now may be imported into Greece 
by private firms and individuals. 

Formerly wheat financed by 
FOA funds could be imported 
into Greece by State agencies 
only. 

This freeing of FOA wheat im- 
ports was effected by Greek For- 
eign Trade Administration 
Executive Committee decision 
No. 422-A of July 22. 











Guatemala Changes Controls 


On Importation of Wheat 


The ratio required by Guatemala 
for purchases of domestic flour and 
imports of foreign flour is reduced 
from 50 percent to 25 percent of im- 
ports by a Ministry of Economy reso- 
lution published and effective July 31. 

New wheat and wheat flour regu- 
lations also: 

eAbolish the industry-Government 
committee which supervised and con- 
trolled the import of wheat flour and 
place all supervision and control in 
the hands of the Ministry. 

eAbolish the system by which in- 
dividual quotas were issued for import 
of wheat or wheat flour under Gua- 
temala’s International Wheat Agree- 
ment quota. 

eProhibit import of wheat and 
wheat flour outside of Guatemala’s 
1954-55 IWA quota until such time as 
that quota has been imported in full. 

Establishment of the industry-Gov- 
ernment flour committee was reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 14, 
1952, page 23; announcement of the 
previous 50-percent ratio for domes- 
tically purchased wheat flour and im- 
ported flour appeared in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 14, 1954, page 15. 





Iceland Levies Additional Tax 
On Imported Automobiles 


A tax of 100 percent of the f. o. b. 
value will be collected in Iceland 
from August 17 to the end of 1954 
on permits issued for import of most 
automobiles except motortrucks with 
a load capacity of 3 tons or more. 

On passenger automobiles imported 
under trade agreements with Czecho- 
slovakia and the U. S. S. R. the tax 
rate will be 60 percent. 

The new tax will be collected in 
addition to the existing tax of 35 per- 
cent ad valorem on automobile import 
permits. 

The proceeds of this tax will accrue 
to a fund from which aid will be fur- 
nished to trawl fishing.—Leg., Reyk- 
javik. 


— 


South Africa Revises 
Export-Control Items 


Commodities subject to export con. 
trol in the Union of South 


have been revised and a consolidated | 


list .ssued by Government Notice No, 


1515, published in the Official Gazett, 
of July 23. 


As in the past, goods subject t 
export control are listed in two 
arate schedules, A and B. Schedule 4 
goods require a valid permit for ex. 
port to any country except the n 
boring High Commission Territories 
of Basutoland, Swaziland, and Be. 
chuanaland. Schedule B goods require 
export licenses only if shipped 
countries other than the United States 
and members of the British Common. 
wealth. 


Among schedule A goods req 
licenses for shipment to the United 
States are some iron and steel prod- 
ucts; jute; unmanufactured leather 
hides and skins; various nonferroys 
metals; and alloys and ores, such ag 
antimony, chrome, cobalt, graphite, 
magnesium, manganese, molybde- 
num, nickel, silicon, tungsten, and 
zinc.—Emb., Pretoria. 


Several copies of the new South 
African export-control regulations are 
available on loan from the Near East- 
ern and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





India Opens Export Quotas, 
Imposes Duty on Peanut Oil 


Established shippers of peanut dl 
and peanuts from India will be grant 
ed export allotments of peanut dl 
for shipment at any time through Oc 
tober 31, the Government of India has 
announced. 

Simultaneously with this announce- 
ment an export duty of 350 rupees a 
long ton was levied on peanut oil @ 
rupee—US$0.21). 

Individual allotments will be grant 
ed on the basis of 15 percent by vol 
ume of peanut oil exported by the 
shipper in any fiscal year from April], 
1948, through March 31, 1952. 

Peanut exports also may be used # 
a basis for a quota of peanut oil. Fo 
this purpose 2% long tons of peanus 
will be equivalent to 1 long ton af 
peanut oil. No quota will be granted 
for more than 400 long tons. Shippet 
whose quota would be less than 5 long 
tons will be given quotas of 5 long 
tons. 





Crin vegetal fiber, or vegetable haif, 
a dwarf palm product used in up 
holstered furniture, is obtained by the 
United States principally from French 
Morocco. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Greece Again Eases Import 
Of Machinery and Parts 


Machinery, accessories, and spare 
imported into Greece duty free 
or at reduced duties may be imported, 
effective August 1, without approval 
of the Ministry of Industry provided 
the machinery or equipment is not on 
the list of goods for which licenses 
are required. 

With the exception of items on this 
list (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 
29, 1954, p. 12) all machinery, acces- 
gories, and spare parts now have been 
removed from licensing controls. 

Imports affected by the new action, 
taken under a joint decision of the 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry, 
are State imports which enter duty 
free and imports of provincial manu- 
facturing firms which are entitled to 
a 50-percent reduction in duty—Emb. 
Athens. 


COSTA RICA 


Clarifies Tariff Classifications 


Costa Rican tariff classifications for 
refrigerators and deep freeze units 
have been clarified by the Tariff Com- 
mission for the guidance of customs 
inspectors, as follows: 


Refrigerators with a capacity not in 
excess Of 15 cubic feet and freezers 
with a capacity not exceeding 20 cubic 
feet will be considered as domestic 
units, dutiable under classification No. 
1204 at 5 colones a gross kilogram and 
15 percent ad valorem (1 colon 
=US$0.1764). 

Units with capacities in excess of 
these dimensions will be considered as 
commercial, dutiable under classifica- 
tion No. 290 at 0.50 colon a gross 
kilogram and 4 percent ad valorem. 

Refrigeration units without cabi- 
nets, or parts such as condensers, 
valves, evaporators, and motors, im- 
ported separately, will be considered 
as for domestic units, dutiable under 
classification No. 1204, if they have a 
refrigeration capacity not in excess of 
6,000 B. t. u. an hour; otherwise they 
will be dutiable under classification 


No. 920 as commercial units—Emb., 
San Jose. 








HONDURAS 


Classifies Items 


Two new classifications covering 
fabric imitation leather and hearing 
aids have been established in the 
Hondurzn import tariff by decrees 
Nos. 96 and 154, effective March 4 and 
April 10, respectively. 


The new classifications and their 
import duties are as follows: 

2391-E, Fabric imitation leather: 0.52 lempira 
ber gross kilogram (1 lempira=US$0.50). 


182-B, Hearing aids and parts therefor: 1 
percent ad valorem. 


—Emb., Tegucigalpa. 
September 6, 1954 








Costa Rica Prohibits 
Communist Matter 


Publication, importation, sale, 
exhibition, or circulation in 
Costa Rica of pamphlets, maga- 
zines, books, or other reading 
matter, printed or not, of com- 
munist ideology or tendency, are 
prohibited by decree No. 37, 
signed July 21 and published and 
effective July 23. 

All such material will be con- 
fiscated except that material re- 
ceived through international 
mails may be returned to the 
sender in accordance with the 
provisions of international pos- 
tal conventions, of which Costa 
Rica is a member. 


Violators of this regulation will 


be published under existing 
Costa Rican penal laws. 











LEBANON 


Raises Duties, Removes Controls 


Lebanese customs duties were in- 
creased on cast-iron pipes and copper 
cocks, effective August 9, and at the 
same time these articles were removed 
from the list of commodities requiring 
prior import licenses. 

Tariff items affected and their new 
duties, in percent ad valorem, with 
former duties shown in parentheses, 
are as follows: 


No. 708, Cast-iron pipes and joints: 

(A) Pipes: (1) Of 2.5 meters wi. and a di- 
ameter of 5 to 10 cm., 20 percent (11 percent); 
(2) others: 11 percent (same). 

(B) Joints: (1) Of 5 cm. diameter and less; 
20 percent (25 percent); (2) of a diameter over 
5 cm. and less than 10 cm., 20 percent (11 per- 
cent); (3) other, 11 percent (same). 

No. 856, Cocks, taps, faucets, spigots: (B) 
Copper cocks, including bathroom cocks, 35 
percent (25 percent). 


These changes are in line with the 
Government’s policy of protecting lo- 
cal industry against foreign competi- 
tion by raising customs tariffs rather 
than by imposing import restrictions. 





Adjusts Various Duties 


Lebanon has revised its tariff classi- 
fication and customs duties on a va- 
riety of items. 


As an aid to local industry it has 
lowered duties on wood and aluminum 
spindles and bobbins and exempted 
from duty crude iron and steel; un- 
manufactured pieces of nickel, lead, 
and tin; and unpolished optical glass. 

At the same time as a protection to 
domestic manufacturers rates were 
raised on fruit packing cases and on 
optical glass ready for mounting. 

Tariff items affected and their du- 
ties, in percent ad valorem, or specific 
in Lebanese pounds, with former rates 
shown in parentheses, are as follows 
(L£ = US$0.4563) : 


No. 400, Household utensils, industrial’ and 
agricultural tools, and equipment for turner’s 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Greece Issues Prior 


License for U. S. Film 


Greek importers of U. S. motion 
pictures now must obtain import 
licenses before contracting with for- 
eign suppliers and before effecting 
shipment. Unauthorized shipments 
are subject to heavy penalties. 

American motion picture exporters 
therefore are warned against shipping 
before the necessary import approval 
has been obtained in Greece. 

Furthermore, to obvidte errors which 
might render difficult approval of the 
final commercial invoice, which is 
checked against the forms submitted 
for a license, it is recommended that 
if possible the pro forma invoice be 
issued by the U. S. exporter rather 
than by the importer in Greece. 

As nearly all American pictures are 
shipped to Greece on a percentage 
royalty basis, pro forma invoices 
should show cost of prints, on a foot- 
age basis; cost of accompanying ad- 
vertising material; and various han- 
dling charges—that is, the f. o. b. value 
of the proposed shipment. 

A final commercial invoice should 
include in addition a separate invoice 
covering freight charges to destina- 
tion, that is, it should show the c. i. f. 
value of the entire shipment. 

Formerly licenses for U. 8S. motion 
pictures were issued after arrival of 
shipments in Greek ports.—Emb., 
Athens. 





shops, made of wood, not elsewhere speci- 
fied, including those with iron and other 
metal fittings: (a) Spindles, bobbins, and 
similar articles intended for spinn’ and 
weaving, 1 reent (25 percent); (b) Others, 
25 reent (same). 

©. 784, Aluminum articles n.e3s.: (9) 
Aluminum furniture or furniture parts, ‘ 
percent (same); spindles, bobbins, and 
similar articles intended for spinning and 
weaving, 1 percent (25 percent); (c) others, 
25 percent (same). 

No. 699, Crude iron and steel in bl 
shingled blooms, lumps, or ingots, free (1 
percenel, 

No. 772, Unmanufactured pieces of nickel, 
25 percent (same). 

No. 788, Unmanufactured pieces of cast, 
stamped, or pressed, lead, as well as boards 
and sheets cut otherwise than at right : 
(a) Unmanufactured pieces of lead, cast or 
moulded, free (25 percent); (b) others, 11 
percent (25 percent). 

No, 798, Unmanufactured pieces of tin, free 
(25 percent). 

No. 677, Optical and spectacle glass, free 
(11 percent). 

No. 908, Optical glass, polished but not 
mounted: (a) Ready for mounting, 25 per- 
cent (15 percent); (b) glass with unfinished 
edges, 15 percent (same); (c) others, free (15 
percent). 

No. 75, Grain flour: (a) Wheat flour, hard 


and soft wheat, free (same). (Revised classi- 
fication.) 
No. 76, Crushed wheat, semolina, and 


hulled and pearled grains of cereals: (a) 
Semolina and finest crushed wheat, free 
(same); (b) others, 50 percent (same). 

No. 583, Cotton and other vegetable-fiber 
knitting goods: 

A, Cotton knitting goods: 4, n.e.s. includ- 
ing clothes and underwear: (a) Made of pure 
cotton, O.R. per kilogram, L£3 (same); (b) 
made of cotton mixed with other textile ma- 
terials, dutiable at rates applicable to the 
compenets material subject to the highest 

uty. 

No. 384, Ripped lumber, n.e3.: () Deal: 
(1) White deal imported in boards 1.5 meter 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Contracts Awarded in 
Philippines, Turkey 


Contracts have been awarded in the 
Philippines and Turkey for construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric power plant 
and five cargo-passenger vessels, re- 
spectively. 

Construction of the underground 
hydroelectric power plant in the 
mountain region 25 miles north of 
Manila was awarded by the Philippine 
Government to the Swedish firm Wid- 
mark & Platzer AB., of Stockholm, in 
cooperation with an _ unidentified 
Philippine firm. A dam 120 meters 
high is to be built by an American 
firm. Capacity of the power plant is 
to be 75,000 kilowatts, and total cost 
is estimated at about $6 million. The 
project is expected to be completed 
by October 1955. 

The Turkish Maritime Bank 
awarded to the German firm A. G. 
Weser, of Bremen, the contract for 
construction of five cargo-passenger 
vessels, at a cost of $22.2 million. The 
contract calls for construction of two 
Black Sea Type A vessels with an ag- 
gregate deadweight tonnage of 5,500 
tons each and three Sea of Marmara 
Type B vessels with an aggregate 
deadweight tonnage of approximately 
6,500 tons each. The vessels are to 
be completed within 1642 months from 
the date the contract was signed. 





Argentina Delays Action on 
Foreign Capital Investments 


The time limit for establishing the 
conditions which are to apply to for- 
eign capital investments made in Ar- 
gentina before August 26, 1953, has 
been extended 120 days from July 1, 
1954. 


The Ministry of Finance originally 
was given 180 days, under article 24 
of decree No. 19,111 of October 14, 
1953, in which to set forth, on the 
basis of a Central Bank survey, the 
proposed treatment to be accorded 
such capital. 


Postponement of the time limit was 
authorized by decree No. 10,881 of 
July 1, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of July 23. 


Regulations governing procedures 
for foreign investment in Argentina 
were reported in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, November 16, 1953, page 13, 
and February 8, 1954, page 20. 





U. S. exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts to Nicaragua rose to $2.1 million 
in 1953, from $2 million in 1952, ac- 
cording to the U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Principal items exported were wheat 
and flour, valued at $733,000 in 1953, 
as compared with $689,000 in 1952. 


Pittsburgh Firm Gets 


Investment Guaranty 


A convertibility guaranty has been 
granted by the Foreign Operations 
Administration to an American firm 
which has agreed to supply technical 
information to a French firm for the 
manufacture of styrene monomer, a 
chemical product used in synthetic 
rubbers, resins, and plastics. 

The guaranty, in the amount of 
$465,000, is the 68th offered by FOA. 

The agreement covered by the latest 
POA guaranty is between the Koppers 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., manufac- 
turer of a wide range of coal-tar 
chemical, wood-preserving, coke and 
gas, and metal products, and the 
French firm HPP (La Societe Houil- 
leres-Pechiney-Progil). 


French Firm Building Plant 

HPP is building a plant at Mazin- 
garbe in northern France for the pro- 
duction of styrene monomer. Koppers 
will furnish operating instructions, 
process information, technical and en- 
gineering advice, data, and drawings. 

The guaranty given the Koppers 
Co., in return for a fee similar to an 
insurance premium, is of the “conver- 
tibility” type. It protects Koppers 
against possible loss from inability, 
because of exchange restrictions, 
to realize payment from HPP in 
dollars. In that event, FOA would 
make good on its guaranty, taking 
over the Koppers French currency for 





“Denmark Exports” 
Issued in English 


Products and services available 
in Denmark are listed in the 1954 
special English-language edition 
of the “Brsen,” Denmark’s com- 
mercial and shipping daily. 


This edition, published under 
the title of “Denmark Exports,” 
includes information on Danish 
sources of foodstuffs, beverages, 
raw materials, animal and vege- 
table oils and fats, chemicals, 
manufactured goods, and ma- 
chinery and _ transportation 
equipment, as well as on ship- 
ping and forwarding agents and 
banks. In addition, the volume 
contains articles on principal 
phases of Danish industrial and 
commercial activity. 


Copies of the publication may 
be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 











ee. 


U. S. Government use, and paying the 
equivalent in dollars to Koppers, 

Arrangements for the manufacture 
of styrene monomer in France will 
benefit that country substantially, 
FOA said. It is expected that Hpp 
will be able to produce 10,000 to 14,099 
metric tons a year for such important 
military and civilian uses as produc. 
tion of synthetic rubber, various plas. 
tics, low-pressure laminates and resing 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
paints and enamels. 

The U. S. Operations Mission t 
France has also pointed out that q 
plant for production of the synthetic 
resin polystyrene has been established 
in France, and that it is now nec 
in that connection to import styrene 
monomer. Domestic production from 
the HPP plant, therefore, will bring 
important savings of foreign exch 
which will then be available for ma- 
terials France is unable to produce 
domestically. 

Moreover, the mission believes that 
as the French develop new uses for 
polystyrene in meeting both defense 
and civilian requirements, a local sup- 
ply of styrene monomer will take on 
increasing usefulness and importance, 





Mexican Immigration 


Tax Fees Increased 


The immigration fees established 
for alien immigrants in the Mexican 
Immigration Tax Law of December 
30, 1950, have been increased by @ 
decree published August 12, 19% 
which amends sections g and h of ar- 
ticle I of the Immigration Tax Law, in 
order to retain such fees at the pre- 
devaluation dollar equivalent. 

These fees are now 1,386 pesos for 
the classes of immigrants included 
in paragraphs I-VI and dependents 
over 15 years of age who are included 
in paragraph VIII of the General Law 
of Population of December 23, 1947. 

Paragraphs I-VI include alien im- 
migrants who reside in Mexico on in- 
come earned abroad; or immigrants 
who are investors, professionals, ad- 
ministrators, and managers of firms, 
and technicians for firms operating 
in Mexico. Paragraph VIII includes 
immigrants who are dependent rela- 
tives of persons who are legally es 
tablished residents of Mexico. Immi- 
grants included under paragraph Vi 
are long-term students in Mexico who 
are exempt from the immigration 
fee. 

Immigration fees for nonimml- 
grants, described in sections a, b, 6 
d and e of article I of the Immigration 
Tax Law likewise were changed in 
order to retain such fees at the pre- 
devaluation dollar equivalent, by & 
decree published May 4, 1954 (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 21, 
1954, p. 17).—Diario Oficial. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U.S. Foreign Trade Shows Gains 


U. S. merchandise exports and imports increased appreciably in the 
second quarter of 1954, after starting the year at the lowest levels since 


the summer of 1952. 


Exports more than regained the loss incurred during the early months 
of the year and showed a moderate increase for the half year. Imports, 


eoming out of an 8 months’ decline, 
recovered sufficiently almost to equal 
the half-year volume of July-Decem- 
ber last year. 

The greatest gains were made in 
nonmilitary exports. These goods rose 
to $6.3 billion, the highest semiannual 
yalue of commercial exports in 2 years. 





Foreign trade figures cited in this 

article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic 
Analysis Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, from basic data tabulated 
by the Bureau of the Census. 
In terms of volume, as well as value, 
the trade showed an increase of 4 
percent over July-December 1953, as 
the price level continued steady. There 
were increases to all geographic areas 
except Latin America, to which ex- 
ports continued at the higher level 
attained in the last half of 1953. 

Including grant-aid military equip- 
ment and supplies, the export total of 
$7.7 billion was slightly above the to- 
tal for the preceding half year but 5 
percent under the January-June 1953 
total. Military-aid exports reached a 
peak of $2 billion in the first half of 
1953 and dropped sharply thereafter. 
Such shipments fell to $1.3 billion in 
the recent half-year period. 





Import Decline Reversed 


Advances in imports in the second 
quarter of 1954 reversed the declining 
trend which had continued almost 
steadily from mid-1953. The dip in 
imports, owing mainly to a downswing 
in U. S. industrial production and 
shrinkage in inventory accumulations, 
reached bottom early in the first quar- 
ter of 1954. The subsequent rise 
brought the half-year total for gen- 
eral imports to $5.2 billion, the same 
value as in July-December 1953, al- 
though 2 percent smaller in volume. 


In the second quarter of 1954, im- 
ports reached a semiannual rate of 
$5.5 billion, but part of the increase 
contributing to this high value was 
due to delays resulting from the ship- 
ping strike in New York last March. 
This latest figure compares with the 
high half-yearly value of $5.6 billion 
in January-June 1953. 


The expansion in exports from the 
first half of 1953, accompanied by the 
decline in imports greatly altered the 
commercial export balance. In Janu- 
ary-June 1954 the export excess in- 
creased to $1.1 billion, more than 
double that of the corresponding pe- 
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riod a year ago. This rise in the ex- 
port balance, with its heavier claim 
upon the dollar purchasing power of 
foreign countries in the first half of 
1954, slowed the rate of accumulation 
of gold and dollar assets by foreign 
countries which had amounted to over 
$1 billion in each of the preceding 
three half-year periods. 


Cotton Exports Recover 


Agricultural commodities accounted 
for approximately two-fifths of the 
approximately $200-million increase 
in commercial exports over January- 
June 1953. Shipments of farm prod- 
ucts valued at $1,468 million were $89 
million higher than in January-June 
1953, the postwar low, and about as 
large as in the last half of 1953. Re- 
cent levels of agricultural exports 
have been: 


Half-yearly 
1951 $ Million 
BES EE «capil 00esecdcuctoscsbbccveuet 978 
BE cctbeveccvebicsesé vece¥bneviense 2,062 
SU AGE 'c gadccucveehewesktiess via buneD 1,991 
EES 5.0s0:0 cee beevegndstess ded seek tien 1,440 
WO EE cd vdicccvcdiicchovetueesdsauunveat 1,379 
DAMEN cbuGcvoceséedsbncsuneeuseueeee 1,469 
1954 
SEP ME: bd eS he edadowtoanys cecenpuaceis 1,468 
Quarterly 
1953 
Bs GE Nip a Ve Sw vive ev cde bess orobewneweds 736 
We in. Chive ceccecceccetccenedneanybecsuen 643 
SOL . Hate ceceut ciWbcsnge cébbebued epee 639 
WE Ge ce ccnccedceds veS¥bbseevesseeevenl 830 
1954 
PD GN i's canoe cdcebsvddeeest seceneenein 687 
GNe Nawtonacecescnsceryeeetehdsceseets 781 
Increases were spotty, however, 


among individual agricultural com- 
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modities. Raw cotton made a sub- 
stantial gain over shipments a year 
earlier as did animal and vegetable 
oils and oilseeds. Fruits and prepa- 
rations also showed increases. 


Cotton exports increased from $272 
million in January-June 1953 to $429 
million, showing particularly large 
gains to Japan, India, West Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. The fairly 
competitive price of U. S. cotton with 
foreign cotton crops so far this year 
has been an important factor in the 
increase in exports. Other stimulat- 
ing factors have included the relaxa- 
tion of controls over imports of cotton 
in a number of European countries 
and India, and the U. 8S. 

Import Bank’s extension of credit to 
Japan for purchase of U. 8S. cotton. | 

In contrast to expanded exports 
of these commodities, shipments of 
wheat, coarse grains, and tobacco 
showed partly offsetting decreases: 
There were marked reductions in the 


Table 1—U. S. Exports, Imports, and 
Balance. of. Merchandise Trade 
{In millions of dollars] 

Excess of 
Exports 
including 
Period reexports Sse tnporte 
Including military exports + 


Annual 
SNE etacdive , 10,967 4,065 
SED. Ma cacccte 15,191 10,717 4,47 
SED inde tints 15,767 10,874 ryt 
a pa 
1952: 
Ist half 8,049 5,408 2,641 
wat. half 7,142 5,309 1,833 
lst half 8,113 5,631 2,482 
é oat. half 7,653 5,243 2,410 
Ist 7, 5 462 
unter 695 ,233 2, 
wo tr 3,882 2,783 1,099 
qa ; * 
2d qtr 4,231 2.848 1,383 
3d qtr 3.801 2.674 1,127 
wit qtr 3,853 2,569 1,284 
ist qtr ... 3,397 2,500 897 
2d qtr ... 4,298 2,733 1,565 
Excluding military exports * 
Annual 
SE ceonca’: 13,967 10,967 3,000 
OE Lécvcass 13,203 10.717 2,486 
ieee 12,256 10,874 1,382 
a” ne 
iets half 7,267 5,408 1,859 
2d. half 5,936 5,309 627 
ist half . 6,146 5,631 515 
saat. half . 6,110 5,243 867 
lst half . 6,347 5,233 1,114 
Qeerneney: 
lst qtr . 2,994 2,783 211 
2d qtr 3,151 2848 303 
3d qtr 2,923 2,674 249 
4th qtr 3,187 2,569 618 
ist atr 2,840 340 
2d qtr 3,507 2788 714 
all merchandise shipped 


ent Se cover 
from the U. o customs area with the excep- 
tion of supplies destined to U. 8S. armed forces 
abroad for their own use. In addition to 
commercial trade, the data include aid and 
relief shipments, largely made under the 
a Defense Assistance program in this 
peri 

a oid hte on of Defense shipments of grant- 


ik HT and supplies under the 
saatual Sec 
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volume of wheat exports to Continen- 
tal Europe, the United Kingdom, In- 
dia, and Pakistan and of corn to Con- 
tinental Europe and Africa, while the 
prices received for these commodities 
averaged moderately lower than a 
year earlier. British buying of tobacco 
dropped sharply after showing an 
increase in 1953. 

Large Gains in Nonfarm Exports 


Recovery was rather widespread 
among the nonagricultural commod- 
ities, which accounted for three-fifths 
of the increase in total exports from 
January-June 1953. As shown below, 
exports of such nonmilitary goods rose 
to $4,815 million, the highest value for 
any half-year since January-June 
1952. 


Half-yearly 
1951 $ Million 
DEE in Ses 0diveccui.s anhedabveévyceas 4,712 
: ih Atinei ied shenans' nb peee ¥eane dime 5,062 
DET inne dhetiwarnncedhdedetotseeqsen 5,190 
Dt oh admatigedesnscagesdsd seed ese 4,430 
Ee en ee 4,703 
Dt aia tected asochddstebaces«vecetses 4,583 
i otetbabetes’ cpdacdoveueecvcceves 4,815 
Quarterly 
1953 
PD Netinn hs c odadbedebsecadecogecedces 2,226 
DU 66 Ceo pthee Seb coheed conse cc04 cove 2,478 
De bewocoteleeccesocothacecgeccdecceés 2,257 
DT: ogveuednabGeneqnstae oe ees voccede 2,326 
ie o'otinececddsspusebersecevceesous 2,122 
ih cases keasbebenmends cbqres sce scenes 2,693 


Noteworthy advances in the second 
quarter raised exports of automobiles 
and the group of specialized types of 
machinery to the highest half-year 
total since the first half of 1952 and of 
chemical products and copper above 
the high level in that period. Ship- 
ments of copper refined from imported 
ores rose sharply after the easing of 
U. S. export licensing controls about 
the middle of 1953. 

There were important increases also 
in other commodity groups in the sec- 
ond quarter, especially in electrical 
machinery and household appliances, 
construction and mining machinery, 
and iron and steel, although exports 
for the half-year did not match the 
level of a year ago. It should be noted, 
however, that exports of electrical ap- 
paratus reached peak levels in Jan- 


Table 2.—Merchandise Trade by 
Economic Classes 
{In millions of dollars] 


Jan.- July- Jan.- 
June Dec. June 


Class 1953 1953 1954 
ports, U. 8. merchandise: 
Total, excluding 
DE cetieetsinveed 6, = 6,052 ar 
Crude Per o6avatkevde see 863 
Crude foodstuffs ............ 329 433 359 
Manufactured foodstuffs ecco ae 375 380 
Semimanufactures .......... 671 752 873 
Finished for consumptio 1 3,784 3,629 3,793 
ty consumption: 
age phe cbwee scccenes 5,566 5,213 5,278 
anes SE siivcdevctdws 1,348 1,257 1,238 
Crude foodstuffs ........... 1,089 1,095 1,253 
Manufactured foodstuffs..... 576 533 609 
Semimanufactures ......... 1,451 1,236 1,125 
Pinished manufactures ..... 1,102 1,093 1,053 


1 Total grant-aid exports by the Department 
of Defense under the Mutual Security Program 
have been deducted from the finished manu- 
factures class of exports. 


uary-June 1953 rather than in the 
first half of 1952, which was the high 
point during the Korean crisis for 
most leading exports. 


Only three of the nonmilitary com- 
modities among the leading nonagri- 
cultural exports in table 3 did not 
regain in the second quarter the loss 
of the early months. These inclyded 
machine tools, coal, and petroleum 
products. 


Second-Quarter Imports High 


An appraisal of the recent increase 
in imports should take account of 
seasonality in the inward flow of goods 
during the half-year period. In most 
years imports move seasonally higher 
in the first quarter and at a somewhat 
lower level in the second quarter. 
This year, the other influences already 
mentioned operated to produce an 
unusually low first quarter and a 


Table 3.—Leading Export 





Commodities 
{In millions of dollars] 
1953 1954 
Jan.- July- Jan.- 
Commodity 1 June Dec. June 
Agricuitural: 

Raw cotton, excluding 
PE: etsesas <sndtnendce 272 245 429 
Pats, oils, and oOilseeds*... 117 175 219 
Wheat, including flour .... 346 243 207 

Other grains and 

Preparations .......++«-- 227 243 170 


Tobacco, unmanufactured. 139 202 98 
Other agricultural exports. 278 361 345 
Nonagricultural, other than 
special category: * 


Machinery, total¢ ......... 1,449 1,292 1,327 
Electrical machinery and 

SED Gian ot ences 340 304 304 
Construction, mining, and 


related machinery .... 266 223 224 
Machine tools and metal- 
working machinery‘ .. 156 122 110 
Other industrial 
PE  .devesbeunrs 386 389 409 
Tractors, parts, and 
accessories* ........... 166 134 144 
Automobiles, parts, and 
GOREN © Scactescocecs 521 442 567 
Chemicals and related 
SE? } natbeweiseeee? 380 420 468 
Textile manufactures ..... 326 313 310 
Iron and steel mill 
SE” Aivddnens sca eus 267 228 243 
Petroleum and products‘.. 261 237 218 
Metal manufactures ...... 172 172 170 
Nonferrous metals and 
SNORING =o dkcccbencesres 68 108 157 
GE. dddob dee cbecéthediiede 154 182 127 
All other nonagricultural, 
other than special 


GED. cccewddevccsccsis 823 856 919 
Class 
DE § estcknbscaseosse 1,379 1,469 1,468 
Nonagricultural other than 
special category .......... 4,421 4,250 4,506 
Special category® ........... 2,250 1,876 1,656 
Total U. 8. 
merchandise ........ 8,050 7,595 7,630 


1 Data represent U. S. merchandise; reexports 
are excluded. 

2Includes edible fats, and oils of animal 
and vegetable origin, tallow, expressed oils, 
peanuts, and other oilseeds. 

* Special category exports are those to which 
security restrictions apply as regards publica- 
tion of detailed statistics. 

* Excludes special category exports. 


somewhat exaggerated increase in the 
second quarter. 

There is, however, ample evidence of 
recovery in imports of many com- 
modities from the low level to which 
they had dropped at the end of last 
year and early in 1954. A significant 
number of commodities rose to the 





Table 4 ~ihenting Import 


Commodities 
{In millions of dollars] 
___ 1953 1954 
Jan.- July- 
Commodity June Dee. a 
Agricultural: 
GE. Shae vebecsedbepeches oo 721 748 
Se ME nccadcboneveces 245 181 
Cocoa or cacao beans ..... 101 67 
SURO SURO 2a ceccccscess 191 140 
Wool, unmanufactured ... 174 121 
Meat product® ....cccccess 87 85 
Grains and feeds ......... 90 120 
Vegetable = (inedible) 
i i pcb saceedee-a 86 71 
Other agricultural Sevens 510 446 
Nonagricultural: 
Nonferrous metals and 
PIPED ececccedscus 895 768 
SE non dscctceceée 87 96 
Dt ccc cedecthecetanms 256 177 
DE. aries cn dscsovesodes 67 49 
bie nteie’s wins ates mebininien 66 710 
Pt opibi tilt d Dawes ane. eed eens 162 109 
MED. be Whotdeves b606e8 ocioe 56 45 


Petroleum and products... 368 394 


S§8 ge e585 S8BSesas5e% G2 ssEhGNS 


NEED - aeaatavceoccdeese 291 304 
Textile manufactures ..... 237 228 
Machinery and vehicles ... 200 153 
Chemicals and related 
BUONO cc ci.cdcnccccsect 166 28 
‘g base stocks ......... 150 151 
Pish, including shellfish... 93 101 
Sawmill Products ......... 118 118 
Iron and steel mill 
DEE | wnveccecasscceccs 137 114 
All other nonagricultural.. 706 715 
Class 
ets, | a. ge eccaccesesox 2,205 1,979 
Nonagricultural .........«.. 3,361 3,234 
WEE § cdecsevetésvereed 5,566 5,213 


1 Data represent imports for consumption. 


high level that prevailed in the first 
two quarters of 1953 and higher prices 
of a few commodities, notably coffee, 
contributed to the increase in value of 
imports in the recent quarter. The 
average unit value of total imports 
rose about 3% percent from the first 
to the second quarter. 

Imports for consumption exceeded 
general imports by $45 million in 
January-June 1954, as withdrawals of 
goods from bonded customs ware- 
houses ran ahead of entries into 
warehouse, especially in the first 
quarter. The commodity data used in 
the text and tables for this article are 
on the basis of imports for consump 
tion, including goods withdrawn from 
warehouse but excluding warehouse 
entries. 


Foodstuffs Imports at High Level 


In the first two quarters of 1954 
imports of the two foodstuffs groups 


rose in value by $164 million and $33. 


million, respectively, over the first half 
of 1953 to new high values. The in- 
crease in the value of crude food-— 
stuffs reflected mainly the rise in 
prices of coffee and cocoa. Entirely 


because of price advances this year, 
the value of coffee imports was higher” 
by $150 million and that of cocoa 


higher by $32 million than in the first 
half of 1953. 

In the 
group, prices on the average were 
stable but the volume of imports ex- 
panded. Sugar, the main item in this 
group, was imported in unprecedented 
quantity for the half-year period, as 
a larger proportion than usual of the 


(Continued on Page 20) 


manufactured foodstuffs 
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Tokyo Official To Study 
U. S. City Affairs 


Ichijiro Hata, chief of the Fi- 
nance Bureau of the Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, Metropolitan Government, 
will visit the United States for 
about a month to study budget, 
monetary, and finance problems 
of city government. 

Mr. Hata is expected to arrive 
in New York in mid-September 
and also will visit Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. His U. S. address will be 
c/o Japanese Embassy, 2514 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 











Greece Seeks Bids on 
Paper, Other Items 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the following items: 

e771 tons of paper, including 326 
tons of first-quality white satin paper, 
in packs; 150 tons of satin newsprint, 
inpacks; 155 tons of white satin paper 
of pure chemical pulp, in rolls; 140 
tons of satin newsprint, in rolls. 

Bids will be accepted until Sep- 
tember 27 by the Minister of Finance, 
State Procurement Service, 29 Church- 
ill Street, Athens, Greece. 

010,000 meters of black seamless 
steel tubes and 1,000 meters of seam- 
less copper-nickel alloy tubes. 

Bids will be accepted until Septem- 
ber 23 by the Minister of Finance, 
State Procurement Service, 29 Church- 
il Street, Athens. 

e170 tons of creosote. 

Bids will be accepted until Septem- 
ber 18 by the Piraeus-Athens-Pelopon- 
hesus Railway (S. P. A. P.), 1 Carolou 
Street, Athens. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
tign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Ad- 
Ministration, 729 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. Requests 
should specify the item of interest. 





Pakistan Extends Deadline 
For Railway Workshop Bids 


The Railway Division of the Pakis- 
stan Ministry of Communications, has 
extended to September 24, the dead- 
line for receipt of bids covering equip- 
Ment for the diesel electric locomotive 
workshop of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
Way. 

The call for bids was reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 9, 
1954, page 17. 
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Indian Firm Wants U. S. Capital 


The Hyderabad Chemicals & Ferti- 
lizers, Ltd., an established Indian 
manufacturer of heavy chemicals and 
fertilizers, seeks financial and techni- 
cal participation by an American 
manufacturer to permit expansion of 
the firm’s program. 

The firm now is producing about 
6,000 tons of superphosphate annually, 
but in view of the growing demand 
for fertilizer in India, it wishes to 
expand the present capacities of its 
sulfuric acid and superphosphate 
plants and to install a solvent extrac- 
tion plant for deoiling cake. 

The program, which the firm says 
was prepared under direction of the 
Central Laboratories for Scientific 
and Industrial Research in Hydera- 
bad, would involve a capital outlay 
of 3.5 million rupees (approximately 
US$700,000) for the following instal- 
lations: 


eA sulfuric acid plant, either con- 
tact or tower, with a capacity of 20 to 
25 tons of 100-percent acid a day. 

eA superphosphate plant of the 
continuous-process type for the man- 
ufacture of superphosphate of a ca- 
pacity of 60 to 75 tons a day. 

eA solvent extraction plant of the 
continuous-process type with a ca- 
pacity of 40 to 50 tons a day. 

Company officials have indicated 
their willingness to. come to the 





India Issues Tender for 
Specified Copper Cable 


The Director General, Supplies and 
Disposals, Shahjahan Road, New Delhi, 
India, has issued tender No. P/SE3/ 
2148-E/2149/E/1 covering a supply of 
7,050 feet of copper cable of 11 kv. 
grounded system, 3 conductors, paper- 
insulated, lead-alloy covered, double- 
steel-tape-armored, served and com- 
pounded overall, conforming to Amer- 
ican or British standard specifications, 
to be stated clearly together with con- 
structional details, in the following 
sizes and quantities: 0.02358 square 
inch, 2,400 feet; 0.06 square inch, 150 
feet; and 0.0225 square inch, 1,500 
yards. 

Bids must be submitted on the pre- 
scribed form, which contains detailed 
specifications and which are available 
from the Accounts Section, India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., for 
$1.25. Requests for the documents 
should be accompanied by a check 
to cover the charge. 

Sealed bids should be sent direct to 
the Director General, Supplies and 
Disposals, New Delhi, to reach there 
not later than 10 a. m., September 
20. 


United States at an early date to 
discuss their proposal if interested 
parties can be found. 

Meanwhile inquiries may be direct- 
ed to L. Gupta, Chief Technical Ad- 
visor, or A. A. Rahimtula, 

Director, Hyderabad Chemicals & Fer- 
tilizers, Ltd., Alladin Buildings, Secun- 
derabad, India. 


Bids Open for NATO 
Airfield Projects 


Three new airfield projects—in 
Greece, Belgium, and France—are 
open to U. S. bidders under the inter- 
national competitive bidding proce- 
dure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has reported. 

The project in Greece involves sup- 
ply and installation of an electrical 
distribution system on the Eleusis air- 
field, at an estimated cost of $250,000. 
All the work is to be let under one 
contract, and the firm supplying the 
material must install it. 

Firms wanting to bid should report 
their interest before September 14 to 
the Office of Air Public Works, 15 
Filellinon Street, Athens, Greece. 

The Belgian project, at the Flor- 
ennes airfield, calls for erection of a 
control tower, at an estimated cost of 
$20,000. Firms wanting to bid on this 
project should report their interest 
before September 16 to the Belgian 
Delegation to NATO, Palais de Chail- 
lot, Paris 16, France. 


The French project calls for con- 
struction of storage areas, earth shel- 
ters, and installation of fencing at 
Cambrai-Vniergnies, at an estimated 
cost of $20,000. Firms wanting to bid 
on this project should report their 
interest before September 13 to A. 
Aigrot, French Delegation to NATO, 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris 16. 


Potential bidders should furnish in- 
formation to the respective foreign 
government offices regarding compa- 
rable work done for U. S. Government 
agencies. A copy of this resume should 
be sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A brochure describing the interna- 
tional competitive bidding program 
for NATO projects may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision or from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. 








French Morocco supplied the United 
States in 1953 with 67,233,000 pounds 
of manganese ore valued at $3,313,000 
and 23,766,000 pounds of lead valued 
at $2,797,000. 
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U.S. Road Equipment 
Wanted in Pakistan 


The Department of Supply and De- 
velopment, U. S. Foreign Operations 
Administration Directorate, Frere 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan, is inviting 
bids for the following U. 8S. road equip- 
ment: 

eHardware, including 800 spools of 
galvanized barbed wire, 14,500 steel 
posts, 10 post drivers, 14,500 wire stays, 
2 locking pliers, 4 fencing pliers, 2 
carpenter’s pincers, 4 steel hammers, 
4 mechanic’s screwdrivers, 6 combina- 
tion general-purpose pliers, 2 roller- 
bearing wire stretchers, and 2 camper’s 
axes. 

Bids will be accepted until Septem- 
ber 25. 


eRoad-survey equipment, including 
2 field engineer’s levels, 4 level rods, 
2 stadio rods, 4 steel surveyor’s tapes, 
4 metallic cloth tapes, 6 hand levels, 3 
camper’s axes. 

Bids will be accepted until Septem- 
ber 22. 


eEarth-moving equipment, includ- 
ing 2 hydraulic bulldozers with 
straight blades, 1 hydraulic bulldozer 
with angle blade, 1 carryall scraper of 
7-cu. yd. capacity, 1 motor grader with 
tandem drive equipped with 75/100-hp. 
diesel engine, 3 6-cylinder, 1,400- 
r. p. m., diesel crawler tractors, 1 
crank-action pump for transferring 
fuel from tank to tractors, 1 steel 400 
to 500 gallon tank for fuel storage, and 
spare parts for bulldozers, scraper, mo- 
tor grader, and tractors. 


Bids will be accepted until Septem- 
ber 21. 


Copies of the bid invitations are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Requests should specify the 
item of interest. 





Belgian Company Offers Its 
Facilities to U. S. Firms 


The Belgian firm MBLE (Manufac- 
ture Belge de Lampes et de Materiel 
Electronique S. A.) offers its facilities 
in Belgium for servicing marine radar 
equipment and constructing and serv- 
icing mobile radio equipment. 


MBLE is engaged in manufacturing 
incandescent lamps, fluorescent tubes, 
electronic apparatus, wire and wireless 
telecommunication apparatus, piezo- 
electric crystals, telephone equipment, 
and nuclear equipment. The firm also 
imports electronic tubes, radio and 
television spare parts, and spare parts 
for various industries, and exports in- 
candescent lamps and fluorescent 
tubes. 


Interested U. S. companies are in- 
vited to correspond with Manufacture 


V4 


Bids Sought by Iraq 
To Build New Road 


The Development Board of Iraq is 
inviting bids until September 22 for 
construction of a new road between 
Hillah, Hashimiyah, and Diwaniyah, 
covering the distance of about 177 
kilometers. 

The project includes formation of 
embankments, stabilizing the car- 
riageway formation, laying of haunch- 
ing stones, stone foundations, and 
bituminous macadam surfacing, con- 
struction of pipe culverts and small 
span bridges in mass and reinforced 
concrete, and all related work. 

Duplicate copies of bidding docu- 
ments may be obtained from the Di- 
rector-General of Legal Affairs and 
Contracts, Ministry of Development, 
Baghdad, Iraq, upon payment of 25 
Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar=US$2.80), 
and the sum is not refundable. 

Drawings may be inspected during 
office hours at the Office of the Di- 
rectorate-General, Technical Section 
2, Ministry of Development, Baghdad. 

Bids must be accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit of 30,000 dinars, 
either in cash or by letter of guar- 
anty from an approved bank in Iraq. 

The Board does not guarantee to 
accept the lowest or any bid. 





Pakistan To Purchase Vans 
For East Bengal Railway 


Bids are invited until October 8 by 
the Government of Pakistan for the 
following equipment required by the 
East Bengal Railway: 3 1-meter-gage 
(3 ft. 3%, inch) bogie luggage vans of 
the “L” type, and 10 1-meter-gage 
bogie store delivery vans of the “RSS” 
type. 

A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Complete bidding documents, in- 
cluding specifications, are available at 
50 rupees a set, which is not refund- 
able, from the Director General (Rail- 
ways), Railway Division, Ministry of 
Communications, Room 342, Second 
Floor, Multi-Storeyed Building, Adj. 
Assembly Building, Kingsway, Ka- 
rachi. 


Bids also should be submitted di- 
rect to the above address in Karachi. 





Belge de Lampes et de Materiel Elec- 
tronique S. A., 80 rue des Deux Gares, 
Brussels, Belgium. 





Malayan exports of palm oil and 
palm kernels totaled 13,117 and 3,563 
short tons, respectively, in the first 
quarter of 1954, a slight increase over 
a for the corresponding quarter in 

53. 
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Cork, Aluminum Capsules 


Wanted in Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government is in- 
viting bids until September 29, 
for 27,000 gross of corks and 
9,400,000 aluminum capsules re- 
quired by the Excise Department, 

A copy of the bid invitation is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 
Copies may be obtained also from 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wy- 
oming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Co- 
lombo 7, Ceylon. 











Medical Supplies Needed 
By Ceylon Institutions 


Bids will be accepted until Septem- 
ber 21 by the Ceylon Government for 
the following requirements of medical 
institutions: 

100,000 ampoules of dextrose injec- 
tions B.P. 25 percent, 25-cc. solution; 
15,000 vials of liver extract B.P., 10 e¢, 
for injections; and 12,000 bottles of 
dextrose and sodium chloride BPS 
(normal glucose 5% in normal saline). 

A copy of the bid invitation is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureat 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart 
ment of Commerce, Washington 2, 
D. C. Copies may be obtained also from 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids must be submitted direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 





Steam Power Plant To Be 
Built for Indian Project 


The Director General, Supplies and 
Disposals, Sahahjahan Road, New 
Delhi, India, has issued an invitation 
for bids on a 30,000-kw. steam-gen- 
erating plant for the Basin Bridgt 
power plant extension at Madras City. 

Bids must be submitted on the pre 
scribed form, obtainable from the Ae 
counts Section, India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue N.W, 
Washington 8, D. C., at $43.60 a seb 
Requests for the bidding documents, 
accompanied by a check for th 
charge, should refer to tender NO 
Project/SE2/2101/E/1. 

Sealed bids should be sent direct # 
the Director General, Supplies and 
Disposals, New Delhi, to reach ther 
not later than 10 a.m. October 29. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 








eer 


Electronic Equipment: 

Jreland—Plessy Ireland, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of component parts for ra- 
dio receivers, telephones, domestic ap- 

ances, and components for use on 
overhead transmission system), 43 
Marrowbone Lane, Dublin, offers man- 
ufacturing facilities to American pro- 
ducers of radio, electronic, and sim- 
jar equipment who are interested in 
selling their products in Ireland. Cap- 
ital assistance is not required, nor is 
the Irish company prepared to offer 
any share in management. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Bicycles and Motorcycles: 


France — Etablissements Cazenave 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Belin, Gironde, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent men’s, women’s, 
and children’s good-quality bicycles 
(chain - driven), “cyclomoteurs” or 
power bicycles, and motorcycles. Pho- 
tographs available.* 


Foodstuffs: 


France—A. Remi Volfard (whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales 
agent, exporter), 12bis rue Ferrere, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, offers to export 
good-quality shelled walnuts (Bor- 
deaux extra halves, arlequins, invali- 
des, and brokens). Firm has repre- 
sentatives in the United States and de- 
sires to appoint sales agents at pres- 
ent only in Chicago, Ill., and Detroit, 
Mich. 


Furniture: 


Germany — August Stranghoener 
0HG., Moebelfabrik (manufacturer of 
Special furniture), 146-148 Gruene 


Strasse, Herford, wishes to export di-~ 





Thailand Extends Deadline 
For Navigation Lock Bids 


The Royal Thai Irrigation Depart- 
ment has postponed until September 
24 the closing date for bids for the 
design and fabrication of a bridge for 
the navigation lock of the Chao Phya 
Dam at Chainat. 

The invitation for bids on this proj- 
ect was announced in Foreign Com- 
Merce Weekly, July 26, 1954, page 14. 
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rect or through agent the “Haus- 
buero” secretary, in oak, elm, or nut- 
wood plywoods. The secretary is 82 
ems. wide, 115 cms. high, and 54 cms. 
deep when closed. The arrangement 
inside the secretary includes a de- 
tachable writing table plate, case for 
large typewriter, 1 drawer with 6 di- 
visions, card-index cases, and 20 
shelves for books, writing paper, and 
other supplies. Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 
Glass: 


Belgium — Georges Bousman (im- 
porter, exporter), 149 rue Brouche- 
terre, Charleroi, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent first grade win- 
dow glass and special glass. 


Household Goods: 


Germany — Petromax GmbH (ex- 
porter and wholesaler), 172 Westiger- 
strasse, Altena/Westf., wishes to ex- 
port direct or through agent “Petro- 
max” portable cooking burners, made 
of highly polished brass, legs tin- 
plated, and stamped top plate (golden 


bronzed). Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able.* 
Japan—Chiyoda Kobo, Kabushiki 


Kaisha (Chiyoda Kobo, Ltd.) (manu- 
facturer), No. 4 Honcho 1-chome, 
Nihombashi, Chuo-ku Tokyo, wishes 
to export direct or through agent(s) 
metal (brass or iron) candlesticks, in 
various modern designs. Samples and 
price list available.* 


Lanterns: 


Germany — Petromax GmbH (ex- 
porter and wholesaler), 172 Westi- 
gerstrasse, Altena/Westf., wishes to 
export direct or through agent “Pet- 
romax” petroleum lanterns. Illustrated 
leaflet available.* 

Leather Articles: 


Cuba—Jose Py Diaz, “La Casa del 
Perro” (manufacturer and exporter), 
210 Neptuno St., Havana, wishes to 
export direct or through agent me- 
dium-priced alligator leather articles, 
such as ladies’ handbags, men’s and 
ladies’ belts, and billfolds. Firm states 
that it will send catalogs to interested 
U. S. firms. 


Machinery Parts: 

Germany—Hammer & Co. (manu- 
facturer and exporter), B. Chilehaus, 
Hamburg 1, wishes to export direct or 
through agent high-grade precision 
turning parts, such as pinions, gears, 


turning screws, nuts, taper pins, rivets, 
and cog wheels. 


Measuring Instruments: 

Germany—Schneider & Kern, Mes- 
swerkzeugfabrik (manufacturer), Nie- 
dernhall, Wuerttemberg, wishes to 
export direct best and medium qual- 
ities of “HELIOS” precision measuring 
instruments, such as vernier calipers, 
micrometers, cylinder gages, watch- 
makers’ tools, and other instruments. 
Catalog available.* 





Power Plant Equipment 
Needed in Burma 


Bids are invited until Novem- 
ber 16 by the Burmese Govern- 
ment, for the supply and instal- 
lation of equipment for an 84,000- 
kw. hydroelectric power station 
for the Balu Chaung Hydroelec- 
tric project. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted di- 
rect to the Chairman, Electricity 
Supply Board, 153 Ahlone Strand 
Road, Rangoon, Burma. 











Metallurgical Products: 

Belgium — Georges Bousman (im- 
porter, exporter), 149 rue Brouche- 
terre, Charleroi, wishes to export di- 
rect metallurgical products (wire- 
drawn, rivets, screws, and sheet 
metal). 


Metal Products: 


Germany—Hedtmann GmbH (man- 
ufacturer), Schwerterstrasse, Hagen- 
Kabel, wishes to export direct clamp- 
ing studs and spring rings. Leaflet 
(in German) available.* 


Tools: 


Germany—Ewald Baukloh, Spezial- 
Fabrik fuer geschmiedete Maurerkel- 
len (manufacturer), Vollme i. Westt., 
wishes to export direct or through 
agent trowels of all kinds, 3,000 to 
5,000 per month. Tllustrated brochure 
available.* 

Germany — Fritz Dornseif (manu- 
facturer), 4 Industriestrasse, Rade- 
vormwald, wishes to export direct or 
through agent metal cutting band 
saws and blades made of Swedish 
steel. Leaflet available.* 

Toys: : 

Germany—Rudolph Richter & Co., 
Spielwaren- und Kleinmoebelfabrik 
(manufacturer), Ilshofen, Wuerttem- 
berg, wishes to export direct or 
through agent good-quality wooden 
toys, including furniture for doll 
houses (lacquered and painted), ani- 
mals on wheels, and wagons. Catalog 
and price list available.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: \ 

Union of South Africa — Plastex 
(Pty.), Ltd. (importer, exporter, man- 
ufacturer of molded and extruded 
plastic goods), 15 End St. Extension, 
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Johannesburg, wishes to purchase di- 
rect polyethylene compounds and 
other thermoplastic resins and mold- 
ing compositions. 


Electrical Equipment: 


Germany—W. Meier & Co., Radio- 
und Elektrogrosshandlung (importer 
and wholesaler), 8 Moltkestrasse, 
Koeln a. Rh., wishes to purchase di- 
rect and act as selling agent on com- 
mission basis for electrical equipment. 


Foodstuffs: 

Italy—Scambi Esportazioni Importa- 
zioni (importer and wholesaler), 12-11 
Via S. Lorenzo, Genoa, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and act as sole selling 
agent in Italy for first quality dairy 
products (dried, storage, and fresh). 


Forest Products: 


Italy—Enrico Forni Soc. p. Az. (im- 
porter and wholesaler), 5/6 Via Gari- 
baldi, Genoa, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and obtain sole selling agency 
for Italy for first quality long leaf 
pitch pine and Douglas fir, boards 
and sawn timber. 


Jewelry: 

Persian Gulf—Yousuf Ahmed Saie 
& Co. (importer, distributor, commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 218, Mana- 
ma, Bahrain, wishes to purchase di- 
rect costume jewelry. 

Novelties: 

Persian Gulf—Yousuf Ahmed Saie 
& Co. (importer, distributor, commis- 
sion merchant), P. O. Box 218, Mana- 


ma, Bahrain, wishes to purchase direct 
novelties. 


Radios: 


Germany—W. Meier & Co., Radio- 
und Elektrogrosshandlung (importer 
and wholesaler), 8 Moltkestrasse, 
Koeln a. Rh., wishes to purchase direct 
and act as selling agent on commis- 
sion basis for radios. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Electrical Appliances: 

Union of South Africa—South Afri- 
can Agencies (Pty.), Ltd. (importer 
and wholesaler, 171 Market St., Jo- 
hannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for small electrical appliances for the 
hairdressing, engineering, and food 
trades. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

Denmark—Carl Hoffner (broker), 43 
Vadstrupvej, Bagsvaerd, wishes to ob- 
tain agencies for grains, oil cakes, and 
other feedstuffs. 

England—Gilbert, Kimpton & Co., 
Ltd. (importer, produce broker), King 
William House, 2a Eastcheap, London, 
E. C. 3, wishes to obtain agency for 
dried fruits and meat extracts. 

Germany—aArthur Finke (manufac- 
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turer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), 7 Shcillerstrasse, Her- 
ford/Westf., wishes to act as selling 
agent on a commission basis for 
canned, fresh, and dried fruits and 
canned vegetables. 


Netherlands—N. V. Agentuur & Com- 
missiehandel v/h Firma A. P. Boelaars 
(manufacturer’s agent and broker), 
7 Anth. van Dijckstraat, Amsterdam, 
wishes to obtain agency for canned 
fruits and fruit juices, vegetables, 
dried fruits, and canned fish (salmon, 
pilchards, mackerel, and tuna). 

Peru—Manuel V. Arenas Debron 
(manufacturer’s agent handling light 
hardware, foodstuffs, and sporting 
goods), 737 Av. 28 de Julio (Casilla 
2816), Lima, desires to represent a 
U. S. packer only for lard, standard 
export grade. 


Hardware: 


Venezuela—‘CESCO” S. A., Sucra. 
de C. Echeverria S. & Co., Sucr. 
(wholesaler and sales agent), Aparta- 
do 1062, Edif. Halven, Esquina Mon- 
roy #410, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agency for padlocks, suitable for com- 
mercial and home uses. 


Machinery: 


Belgium — Etablissements Maurice 
Crespin (manufacturer of band saws, 
importer, wholesaler, retailer), 42 Quai 
du Halage, Tilleur, wishes to obtain 
exclusive agency for Belgium from 
an American manufacturer of small 
woodworking machinery. 

Denmark—Erik Nobel, Handels- og 
Ingeniorfirma A/S (manufacturer of 
slotted angle systems, agent), 15 Thor- 
valdsensvej, Copenhagen V., wishes to 
obtain agency for brewery machinery. 


Sporting Goods: 


Peru—Manuel V. Arenas Debron 
(manufacturer’s agent handling light 
hardware, foodstuffs, and sporting 
goods), 737 Av. 28 de Julio, Casilla 
2816, Lima, wishes to obtain agencies 
for sport fishing and hunting equip- 
ment. 


Textiles: 


Denmark—Willy Bach (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 14 Kong Georgsvej, Co- 
penhagen F, wishes to obtain agencies 
on commission basis for the following 
materials (plain and patterned) for 
the corset and girdle industries: Com- 
binations of elastic and net, nylon 
and rubber, cotton and rubber, and 
rayon and cotton. 

Denmark—aAlf Nilsson (manufactur- 
er’s agent), 15 Niels Juelsgade, Copen- 
hagen K, wishes to obtain agencies 
for heavy textiles, such as cotton can- 
vas (including proofed and dyed can- 
vas), army ducks, binder fabrics, awn- 
ings, industrial fabrics, and gray 
cloth. The Danish firm is interested 
only in establishing direct connec- 
tions with VU. S. mills. 

Netherlands —Engelander & Sant- 
croos (manufacturer’s agent), 135 
Heerengracht, Amsterdam, wishes to 





ee 


obtain exclusive agencies for wool 
rayon textiles, and synthetic piegs 
goods. 


Union of South Africa—F. & H. Agen. 


cies (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
resentative for textiles only), Mer. 
chandise Centre, Corner Nugget & 
Bree Sts., P. O. Box 9989, Joh 
burg, wishes to obtain agencies from 
U. S. manufacturers for first quality 
textile piece goods. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—Clarence McDougall, rep. 
resenting Slazengers (Aust.) Pty., Ltd 
(manufacturer and exporter of sport. 
ing goods; importer of ash, persim. 
mon, fiber glass cloth, resins, rubber, 
rubber thread, rubber chemicals, and 
tennis ball cloth), 373 Post Office 
Place, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter. 
ested in manufacturing processes for 
fiberglass, sporting equipment, and 
materials made of fiberglass. Sched. 
uled to arrive September 24, for a 
visit of 1 month. U. 8S. address: ef 
Thomas Cook and Son, Inc., 587 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
other large cities. 

Brazil—Antonio Varela and Osvaldo 
O. Varela, representing Antonio Var- 
ela, Rua da Consolacao, 2195 Sag 
Paulo, are interested in importing U.§ 
automobiles, trucks, and parts and at 
cessories, as well as obtaining agen 
cies. Scheduled to arrive September 1§, 
via New York, for a visit of 1 month 
U. S. address: c/o Plaza Hotel, Fifth 
Ave. and 59th St., New York, N. ¥. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Akron, and cities in New 
Jersey. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Germany—Udo Colsman, represent 
ing Ph. Barthels-Feldhoff (exportef, 
broker, and manufacturer of wovel 
labels and cotton ribbons for th 
clothing industry), 5 Garnstrassé 
Wuppertal-Barmen, is interested & 
visiting manufacturers of printed 
and woven labels, and obtaining it 
formation pertaining to market poe 
sibilities for firm’s products in tht 
United States. Scheduled to arrive 
September 20, via New York, for & 
visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: ef 
Walter H. Shoeller, 120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Yor 
and other large cities. 

Germany—Helmut Winkler, 
senting Maico-Werk GmbH (motor 
cycle and built-in-motor factory), 
Pfaeffingen-Tuebingen, Wuerttemberg, 
is interested in exchanging inform# 
tion with American manufacturers od 
motorcycles and motor scooters, @# 
well as obtaining U. S. representatives 
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for motorcycles and built-in motors. 
scheduled to arrive September 20, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 to 4 weeks. 
y. 8. address: c/o German Consulate 
General, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and New Orleans. 

India—Nanak Chand Verma, repre- 
senting Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, man- 
ufacturer), Jamshedpur, Bihar State, 
is interested in visiting steel plants and 
in obtaining information on machine 
accounting in steel plants and mech- 
anization of stores handling. Sched- 
uied to arrive September 23, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o I. B. M. World Trade Corp., 
§07 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
WN. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Japan—Shizuo Nomura, represent- 
ing J. Osawa & Co., Ltd. (Osawa Sho- 
kai, Kabushiki Kaisha) (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), No. 5 Ginza-Nishi 
9-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is interested 
in exporting to the United States Jap- 
anese photographic and optical goods, 
dental supplies, screws, pearls, and 
other commodities. Was scheduled 
to arrive August 15 for an indefinite 
yisit. U. S. address: c/o D. C. Andrews 
& Co., Inc., 27-29 Water St., New York 
4.N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 


Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 
Most of these lists are now 


prefaced by a brief review of 
basic trade and industry data col- 
lected in the course of compiling 
each list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 

Advertising Media—Haiti—No ad- 
vertising agencies or published scales 
of fixed rates exist. All newspaper 
advertising must be contracted for 
with the advertising manager of the 
paper concerned, and the rate must 
be negotiated on an individual basis. 
There are no trade journals. Most 
advertising is in French, the official 
language of the country, although 
some mats in English are used, es- 
pecially if they are illustrated. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and 
Dealers—Haiti.—Consumption of bags 
is confined to jute bags, of which 
about 15 percent are paper-lined and 
used for sacking refined sugar for 
domestic markets. While used cotton 
bags—cottonmeal sacks—also are im- 
ported, they are used mostly in mak- 
ing clothing for peasants. Jute bags 
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Ceylon in Market for 


Food, Milk Products 


Bids are invited until Septem- 
ber 21 by the Ceylon Government 
for the following food and milk 
products: 103,680 tins of con- 
densed milk; 86,400 pounds of 
malted milk; 4,800 pounds of 
powdered milk food, to be half 
cream; 4,800 pounds of arrow- 
root; and 8,400 pounds of barley. 

A copy of the bid invitation is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies may be obtained also from 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wy- 
oming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Bids should be submitted to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Minis- 
try of Health, P. O. Box No. 500, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 











are used for the export of such prod- 

ucts as coffee, cocoa, and castor beans. 

The following table shows imports 

of jute bags by countries of origin for 

the fiscal year October 1952-Septem- 
ber 1953: 

1952-53 
Kilograms Value 





DOO... .scccnckatiwuede eke 1,170,455 $413,702 
United States ............ 167,1 86,423 
QUE «0c 6 can bavssviser cies 26 





1,337,646 500,151 
The trend in purchase of jute bags is 
toward direct import from India. 

There are no exporters of bags. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Netherlands West In- 
dies——There is no construction of 
ships, but limited construction of 
small craft. Small vessels, mainly for 
fishing purposes, are imported. Im- 
ports of small vessels and ship parts 
and accessories from principal coun- 
tries of origin for the last quarter of 
1952 and the first three quarters of 
1953, were valued as follows: 


Small vessels and crafts: 


TWenieed: GRAN ois oie oud cada sdeuas $20,046 

RG » : weie viens once ckussderecvhswn 61,176 

POUOTNRIN, os sc cccunaedecvcassubss 332,342 
Ship parts and accessories: 

Py Ee re ere or 80,795 

TOR no ccieccocucivesecanascenews 90,879 

PROCROTORGR. . 2-0 vednecacdiavanandccuass 18,347 


An exchange control permit is nec- 
essary for imports from the dollar 
areas and/or for payment in dollars. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Panama.—Chemicals are not produced 
in Panama. Direct imports from the 
United States by the principal users 
account for most of the chemical 
products. Most trade in chemicals is 
in finished products for use in agri- 
culture, such as insecticides and fer- 
tilizers. The current Government- 


sponsored program of agricultural de- 
velopment has created a growing 
demand for such chemicals. This 
demand should continue to increase. 

Imports during most periods in the 
past have been almost exclusively 
from the United States, but Germany 
is now reentering the market gener- 
ally and may be expected to offer 
chemicals. There are no Government 
restrictions on import of chemicals. 
Free entry is provided for many prod- 
ucts used by approved new or expand- 
ing industries. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manu- 
facturers—Union of South Africa— 
The chemical industry has been based 
principally on the demand of the 
mines for explosives and cyanide and 
the farms for phosphate and super- 
phosphate fertilizers. 

There are two principal producers 
of coal-tar derivatives. The operation 
of a new plant late in 1954 will 
bring a sharp expansion in the pro- 
duction of coal-tar byproducts. This 
plant will produce primarily oil and 
gas from coal, but also large quanti- 
ties of ammonia, paraffin waxes, ethyl 
alcohol, propyl, butyl, benzol, xylol, 
tuluol, and creosote. 

Small amounts of coal-tar deriva- 
tives are imported into the Union 
principally from Australia, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers—Nicaragua.—The 
confectionery industry has not pros- 
pered on the same scale as have other 
small industries. There are only three 
important candy manufacturers and 
no chewing gum makers. 


Total imports of candy and choco- 
lates during 1953 amounted to $57,999. 
The following tables show imports by 
countries of origin: 


Candy made from sugar: Xilograms Value 


United States ............-. 21,502 $16,385 
ee eee 4,213 7,183 
Greats Briteim ....ccscccuses 7,122 4,105 
TORE  »-o unos guiecabcassueense 1,230 6TT 
Fe Berd ares 1,876 1,256 
Chocolate candy 
United States ............. 25,975 19,698 
p errr eeee: 2,019 3,081 
Great Britaim .....cscceces 2,514 2,252 
TOMS. bad vio tnvvceskvesetoune 1,325 
Sa ONS 6 56 i cu ghiaeate 1,008 1,037 


Dental Supply Houses—Portugal.— 
No regular import licenses are granted 
for most dental equipment from the 
United States under prevailing import 
control regulations except for dental 
chemicals, medicinals, some instru- 
ments, and artificial teeth. Prior to 
1947-48 the United States was the 
principal supplier of dental equip- 
ment, instruments, and supplies, and 
a considerable reservoir of good will 
undoubtedly still remains. 


Primary sources of dental equipment 
and supplies at present are Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
and Czechoslovakia. Main sources for 
dental instruments are Ge 2 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Italy, and Austria. Domestic 
production of dental equipment and 
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instruments is negligible and 95 per- 
cent of the items consumed are im- 


Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Costa Rica.— 
Heavy equipment required in power 
plants or public distribution systems 
is imported as needed by project 
owners—the Government, municipali- 
ties, or private entities. No Govern- 
ment restrictions exist on the import 
of electrical supplies and equipment. 

Costa Rica is suffering from an 
electric power shortage, but two new 
power plants are under construction. 
Main centers of population and their 
respective suburban communities are 
expected to be, in the relatively near 
future, in a position to consume larger 
amounts of electrical_apparatus. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Peru.—The most important 
fertilizer produced is bird guano, a 
natural product, rich in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, the output of which 
during 1953 was estimated at about 
255,000 metric tons. Other fertilizers 
produced are cottonseed meal and 
fishmeal, but their combined output 
is comparatively small. 

Imports of fertilizers in 1952 totaled 
26,111 metric tons, of which approxi- 
mately 65 percent corresponded to am- 
monium sulfate supplied chiefly by 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Ger- 
many. Exports of guano in 1952 to 
England, the United States, and Ger- 
many totaled 95 metric tons. Exports 
of fishmeal totaled 9,026 metric tons, 
chiefly to the United States. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Japan.—Brush manu- 
facturing and hair and bristle proc- 
essing are well established. These 
industries are able to meet domestic 
requirements and to engage in sub- 
stantial foreign trade. 

To augment its own raw material 
supplies, Japan imports crude hair 
and bristles. Principal countries of 
origin are Argentina, India, Hong 
Kong, the United States, and Canada. 

Principal export items include proc- 
essed hair, bristles, and such manu- 
factured goods as brushes, hair nets, 
and others. Exports in these lines are 
usually made to the United States, 
Switzerland, Netherlands, England, 
and West Germany. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
El Salvador.—Sales of hardware are 
reported to be excellent and the pros- 
pect is that this trend will continue 
as long as coffee prices are good. U.S. 
manufacturers of hardware faced 
little competition until recently. The 
United States still supplies well over 
50 percent of imports, but European 
competitors, especially in Germany, are 
supplying an increasingly important 
share because of lower prices and more 
liberal terms. No import or exchange 
controls of any kind are in force. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers— 
Ecuador.—According to 1952 statistics 
imports of jewelry are relatively un- 
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important. They totaled, together 


with gold-plated and silver-plated ar- . 


ticles, clocks, watches, precious and 
semiprecious stones, pearls, and imi- 
tation pearls, $140,000, of which the 
United States supplied $27,120 worth, 
mostly in watches and clocks. 

In addition, imports of articles 
which may be classified as giftwares 
amounted to $270,400, of which the 
United States supplied $147,300 worth. 
Since these articles are classified as 
luxury items, the higher free-market 
exchange rate applies to their pur- 
chase and correspondingly high cus- 
toms duties are imposed. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—El 
Salvador.—Except for a small amount 
of silverware manufactured locally, all 
jewelry is imported. More than half 
of jewelry imports by value con- 
sist of watches and clocks. The U. 8S. 
share of this trade was only $39,000 
out of $470,000 during 1953. U. 8S. 
watch manufacturers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to compete with 
Swiss and German manufacturers. 
Total imports of other types of jew- 
elry in 1953 amounted to approxi- 
mately $438,000, of which the U. S. 
share was almost $267,000. No import 
or exchange controls of any kind 
are in force. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Import- 





an 


ers and Dealers—El Salvador. 
shoe factories import practically ay 
their requirements direct. Imports of 
the better grades of leather and shoe 
findings, for which the demand jg 
small, come mostly from the United 
States, while low-grade leather is im- 
ported principally from nearby coun. 
tries. Seconds are imported from the 
United States in fairly considerable 
quantities. Imports of leather in 1959 
amounted to about $500,000, of which 
$260,000 was supplied by the United 
States. 

Minig Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Bolivia.—Mining is the prinel- 
pal Bolivian industry, and minerals 
normally represent 90 percent of the 
value of the total exports. As smelt- 
ing facilities and metal manufactur. 
ing are negligible, practically the en- 
tire mineral production is exported, 
Tin usually accounts for about % 
percent of the total value of exports, 
Others of importance are tungsten, 
lead, zinc, and copper. 

Of secondary importance are anti- 
mony, gold, silver, sulfur, asbe 
manganese, mica, cobalt, and mer- 
cury. The most important markets 
are the United States and England. 

All mining equipment and supplies 


(Continued on Page 23) 





Bolivian Foreign .. . 

(Continued from Page 4) 
place its petroleum products in for- 
eign markets. 

A barter agreement is expected to 
be completed soon by which YPFB 
will supply Chile with 1.2 million liters 
of gasoline monthly in exchange for 
Chilean iron and steel products. At 
the same time 150 tons a month of 
diesel and fuel oil is to be supplied to 
the Arica-La Paz railway to be ap- 
plied against the Bolivian debt to that 
line. 

The Argentine Government de- 
sires to buy 2,500 barrels of crude oil 
a day from YPFB, and it is understood 
that the Argentine - Bolivian trade 
agreement will have a proviso to cover 
this transaction. 

However, the laying of more exten- 
sive pipeline facilities will be required 
to export any large petroleum excess, 
such as is. likely to be available if 
YPFB’s present drilling program con- 
tinues to be successful. 


Tin Contract Concluded 


The YPFB management believes 
that the most reasonable pipeline 
project to reach foreign markets would 
be one which would connect Bolivian 
fields with Chile, Bolivia thereby could 
supply crude for the new Chilean 
20,000-barrel-a-day refinery and also 
would have an outlet on the Pacific 
for possible sales to more distant mar- 
kets. 

The Bolivian Tin Mission returned 
from the United States early in July 


after having concluded a _ contract 
for the sale of 12,000 fine tons of tin 
to the Federal Facilities Corporation. 
It is understood that 4,000 tons of tin 
already have been shipped under 
the contract, and it is possible that 
most of the total of 12,000 tons will 
be en route by the end of the year. 
The contract runs until April 1955. 

A congress of the non-nationalized 
mining industry met in La Paz during 
July. Among the formal recommenda- 
tions that the congress presented to 
the Government were that the Mining 
Bank pay higher prices for minerals 
to allow producers to meet production 
costs and realize a profit, that prefer- 
ential treatment be given to the pri- 
vately owned mining industry in ac- 
quiring necessary machinery and other 
supplies, and that the present insta- 
bility of the industry be removed by 
awarding long-term contracts to the 
producers and by assuring the mine 
owners protection against labor agi- 
tators and labor unrest in general 
The congress pointed out that under 
present conditions the insufficient de- 
velopment work being done is causing 
production to decline. 

The country’s income from mineral 
exports probably will be higher than 
that envisaged in the 1954 budget pre- 
pared early this year. Mineral prices 
have improved considerably over those 
used in the budget’s calculations. Min- 
ing agency officials, for example, aré 
figuring on $0.90 per pound for tin as 
compared with $0.80 per pound used 
in the budget.—Emb., La Paz. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Oct. 20-30.........-England.........International Motor Exhibition, Lon- 
Oct. 23-30......... jum.........Fourth International Week of 
Belgi hey ‘Tour- 


ore Film, Brussels. 
States... Milk Atlantic City Conven- 


tion, Atlan 
States...Association of Crepe Sianeieer 
turers’ Seater teen | Atlantic 
tional Exposi 


ment a 
Internati Mg Material 


ates 
_. Oct. 3....Indonesia....... a epg Economic Fair, Dja- 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20...Turkey........-- International Trade Fair, Izmir. 
Aug. 28-Sept. 12.. Sweden......... aay WW vols (International), Oct. 24-27.........United 
ockholm 
Aug. 28-Nov. 10... Italy.........++ International Exhibition of Flori- Oct. 25-30.........United 
culture and Gardening, Milan. 
Scotland........ Scottish Industries Exhibition and Oct. 29-Nov. 21....Colombia....... a Interna 
Trade Fair, Glasgow. 
DWAR, v6.2 ocis'cece International Fair, Damascus, Nov. 3-11.. 
Yugoslavia......International Trade Fair, Zagreb. 
Germany .. Leathergoods Pair, Offenbach. Nov. 3-11....... .--France 
a Lap Saar International Fair, Strasbo 





Bent. $1. 19-31. 


urg. 
International Trade Fair (two sec- Nov. 3-11. 
tions), Cologne 


Sasa ixhibition, Paris. 
tional Packaging 


Paris 


Sept. 5-9........+. Germany........ International Trade Fair (Fall), Nov. 6-21..........Prance......... .International Gastronomical Fair, 
ankfurt 
OT ae CR « Faaies its International Fair, Salonika. Nov. 13-20.........Emgland.........In tional pute ane Motorcycle 
Bent. 7-16....2+0+- Netherlands..... International Industries Fair (Fall), Exhibition. 
Utrecht. Nov. 15-20.........-Emgland...... ...Public Works aan Services 
Sept. 7-18......... England......... Third British Food Fair, Olympia, tion, London. 
London Nov. 27-Dec. 8....Italy............ International eyete and Motorcycle 
Sept. 9-23......... England......... International Handicraft, Homecraft, Exhibition, an, 
and Hobbies Exhibition, London. Dec. 6-10......... -England......... Smithfield Show and Agricultural 
Sept. 9-27........- Ttaly..sccccccces International Levant Fair, Bart. London. 
Sept. 10-26........ DelslUM. ..ccccce International Tourism, Hotel, and 
Food Exhibition, Liege. 1955 Dates 
Sept. 11-19........ Belgium......... International Congress of Industrial 
Chemistry, Brussels. Jan. 8-16........6 SOR. osc centeus International Shoe Fair, Vigevano. 
Sept. 11-26........ Belgium......... International Trade Fair, Ghent. Feb. 7-10..... 0000 cees cascntsd Canadian Hardware and Housewares 
Sept. 11-26........ Germany........ International Exhibition on Tourism Exhibition, Toronto. 
and Gastronomy, Munich. Feb. 13-20......... Belgium...... ...International Exhibition of Agricul- 
Sept. 11-27........ France.........- International Trade Fair, Marseilles. tural Machinery, Brussels 
Sept. 12-14........ Germany........ International Autumn Fair, Cologne. Feb. 19-20.........Imdia.......... .-Delhi Flower + New Delhi. 
Sept. 12-19........ Austria... .ccccoes International Trade Fair, (Pall), Feb. 26-Mar. 14...France.......... ‘International Pair, 
Vienna. Mar. 1-6.......0. France........+. International Agricultural Machih- 
Sept. 13-25........ United States...First International Instrument Con- ery Exhibition, Parts. 
gress and Exposition, Philadelphia. Mar. 4-7......... . Germany........ International Trade Fair (Household 
Sept. 14-23........ Peewctvccenden Fourth European Machine Tool Ex- and Hardware), Cologne. 
hibition, Milan. Mar. 5-10.........4 Germany........ International Leather Goods Fair, 
Bene. 17-27... 2.200 TS International Samples Fair, Bolzano. Offenbach 
Sept. 18-Oct. 3....Belgium......... International Technical and Indus- Mar. 6-10.......... Germany........ International Spring Pair, Frankfurt, 
trial Exhibition, Charleroi. Mar. 5-Apr. 10.... Pakistan........: hird Pakistan In rnational Indus- 
Sept. 18-Oct. 4....France.......... International Trade Fair, Marseilles. tries Pair, Karac i 
Sept. 20-30........ Ttaly....ccccceee International Exhibition of Preserved Mar. 7-11.........- United States...Fifth International Toy Exhibit, Néw 
Foods and Packing, Parma. York. 
Sept. 23-28........ Germany........ International Book Fair, Frankfurt. Mar. 10-20........ Switzerland..... International Motor Exhibition, Ge- 
Sept. 24-Oct. 2....England......... International Commercial Motor neva. 
Transport Exhibition, Jonden. Mar. 13-15........ Germany........ International Trade Fair (Textile 
Sept. 25-Oct. 4....Austria.......... International Fair, Gra and Clothing), Cologne. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 3....Austria.......... International Fair and Exhibition of Mar. 13-20......... Willies snennte International Spring Fair, Vienna. 
Breeding Stock, Graz. Mar. 15-21........ BS TET International Agriculture Fair, Horse 
Sept. 25-Oct. 10...Italy............ International Cotton and Rayon Ex- Show, and Machinery Exhibi 
hibition, Buston Arsizio. Verona. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 10...Germany........ German Industries Pair, Berlin. Mar. 18-Apr. 1.....United States... Washington State Fourth eee 
Sept. 25-Oct. 11...FPrance.......... International Trade Pair, Met tional Trade Fair, Seat 
Sept. 26-Oct. 11...Prance.......... International Nautical Exhibition, Mar. 21-24...... +. United States. . oe Beauty Show, New 
aris. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1....United States... Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleveland. APr. 12-28......... TOO, 0 isistescees International Samples Fair, Milan. 
Sept. 29-Oct. 10...Italy............ International Technical Exhibition, Apr. 15-26......... Netherlands..... ———— Sugar Exhibition, Am- 
urin. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 3....France..........Twenty-elghth International Farm ADP. 16-28... ..ccc0% PROMCO. 6 <i sees International Fair, Lyon. 
Machinery Exhibition, Rambouillet. ADP. 104RB. 2 00 cicvdk Denmark........ International Fair, Coenneem, 
ML ES stcctee cs ee International Philatelic and Postal Apr. 23-May 8..... Belgium......... International Fair, Brussels 
Exhibtion, New Delhi. Apr. 24-May 3..... Germany........ German Industries Pair, Hanover. 
OO ar Vo eet. Trinidad Trade Fair, Port-of-Spain. Apr. 29-May 8..... Germany........ Guest and Gastronomy Fair, Dussel- 
Se  . reeeaee Belgium......... International Packaging Exhibition, dorf. 
Brussels. Apr. 30-May 8..... pS eee International Fair and Exhibition 
 . e Belgium......... International Food and Home Ex- of Breeding Stock, Graz. ; 
hibition, Brussels. May 5-18.......... A ere Japan International Fair, 
| eee Prance.......... International Viticulture and Wine Tokyo. 
Fair, Montpellier. May 14-22......... Germany........ Chemical Apparatus — Equipment 
Se Norway.......... International Plastics Exhibition, Exhibition, Frankfu 
Oslo. May 15-19......... United States...New York Taternational Trade Fair, 
PETS bcccecens France.......... International Motor Car, Cycle, and New Yor 
Sports Exhibition, Paris. May 30-June 10...Canada......... oupeen ee Trade Fair, 
a United States...International Taxicab Trade Show, Toronto. 
Chicago. June 25-July 10...Brussels......... International Textile Exhibition, 
SS | United States...National Chemical Exposition, Chi- Brussels. ; 
cago. Sept. 10-18........ Germany........ Plastics Exhibition, Dusseldorf. 
Oct. 12-Nov. 28... Brazil........... International Trade Fair, Sao Paulo. Sept. 11-18...... . Austria.........- International Autumn ey Vienna. 
Oct. 13-Dec. 5..... er Grand Industrial and Sightseeing Sept. 19-24....... - Turkey......+++- Tenth International Road Congress, 
Exhibition, Miyazaki. Istanbul. 
Oct. 13-24......... rer International Business Machines and Sept. 22-Oct. 2....Germany........ International Motor Exhibition, 
Office Equipment. Exhibition, Paris. Frankfurt. 
SO | Germany........ International Exhibition on Hunt- Oct. 1-9........... Austria.......... International Fair and Exhibition of 
ing and Fishing, Duesseldorf Breeding Stock, Graz. 
t. 16-Nov. 3..... ee International Pair, Tunis. Nov. 12-Dec. 4.....Ethiopia.........Industrial and Commercial Exhihi- 
OSC. 20-27... 2.000. Netherlands..... Vochema International Pair, Utrecht. tion, Addis Ababa. 





Farm Machinery To Be 
Exhibited at Paris 


The Comite Intersyndical de la 
Motoculture of Paris has organized 
the forthcoming Twenty-eighth In- 
ternational Farm Machinery Exhibi- 
tion at Rambouillet, Seine et Oise, to 
be held September 30-October 3. 

A favorable site has been chosen in 
the Brie and Beauce region, covering 
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approximately 370 acres. The spon- 
sors intend to perform certain agri- 
cultural operations, such as tilling 
and subsoiling, involving the opera- 
tion of 300 tractors and other heavy 
farm machinery, together with more 
than 500 different agricultural imple- 
ments. 


All the new types of agricultural 
equipment sold on the French market 
will be exhibited and tested on various 
types of soil. Numerous prototypes of 


farm machinery will be shown for the 
first time. 

Further details may be be pee 
from the Commissariat General of the 
Twenty-eighth International Exposi- 
tion of Farm Machinery, 45 rue de 
Lisbonne, Paris. 





Egyptian exports of raw cotton were 
6 percent higher between September 
1, 1953, the beginning of Egypt’s crop 
year, and June 30, 1954, than in the 
corresponding period last year. 
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Gastronomy, Tourism 
Featured at Munich 


An International Exhibition of Gas- 
tronomy and Tourism (IGAFA) will be 
held at Munich, September 11-26. 
IGAFA, sponsored and organized by 
the Verein Ausstellungspark Muenchen 
e. V., 14 Theresienhoehe, Munich, in 
cooperation with associations of the 
hotel, restaurant, and confectionery 
trades, will be managed by Dr. Emil 
Maurer. 

The exhibition is a commercial one, 
designed to promote tourism by pub- 
licizing the accommodations and serv- 
ices available in the hotels and restau- 
rants of the countries represented. 
Displays by producers of hotel and 
restaurant equipment also will be 
shown. 

Eight hundred German and foreign 
exhibitors from 12 countries will have 
displays covering the following: Cap- 
ital and producers’ goods, such as hotel 
kitchens, refrigerators, confectioners’ 
machinery, electrical tools, washing 
and pressing machines, and office ma- 
chines; consumer goods, such as food 
and drinks, glass, ceramics and porce- 
lain, silverware, household articles, 
furniture, rugs, linen, professional 
clothing, and products of artistic han- 
dicraft. 

To make the fair attractive and in- 
formative to the general public as well 
as to those in the trade, the Verein 
has added several special displays il- 
lustrating the modern services and 
accommodations offered by hotels and 
restaurants. Included in this group 
will be a sample hotel containing a 
modern postal service, hotel rooms, 
cafe, bar, dining room, and modern 
kitchen; a show illustrating the art 
of cooking; an international cooking 
contest; a confectionery exhibit with 
a bakery in operation; a fish and diet 
kitchen; and a special exhibition of 
the mineral water industry. 

In the hall of International Tourism 
exhibitions will be presented by a 
number of European countries, prin- 
cipally West Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Austria, designed to attract 
tourists to their spas and resorts. 

The final week of the fair will coin- 
cide with the opening week of Mu- 
nich’s annual Oktoberfest to be held 
on the so-called Theresien Wiese. 
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Machinery Exhibition To Be Held in Italy 


The Fourth International Cotton, 
Rayon, Chemistry, and Textile Ma- 
chinery_ Exhibition will be held at 
Busto Arsizio, an industrial textile 
center 18 miles northwest of Milan, 
Italy, September 25-October 10. 

The exhibition, an annual affair 
since 1951, will be held under the 
auspices of the Unione Bustese degli 
Industriali, an association of Busto 
Arsizio industrialists. 

The principal commodities exhibited 
will be raw cotton, staple and fila- 
ment rayon and acetate, synthetic 
fibers, flax, hemp, yarns, sewing 
threads, printed and colored fabrics, 
table and bed linen, clothing, medical 
and sanitary products, plasticized fab- 


Utrecht Host to Two 


International Fairs 


A horticultural fair will be held in 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, in the ex- 
hibition building at Vredenburg, Sep- 
tember 28-October 6. This fair, of 
interest to industry, trade, and con- 
sumer, will comprise all branches of 
horticulture, including exhibits of con- 
sumption and seed potatoes, vege- 
tables, fruit, preserves, seed fertilizers, 
and insecticides. Also to be shown are 
machines, tools, and implements of 
national and foreign makes for horti- 
culture, auctions, wholesale and retail 
trade, and the preserve industry. 

An international fair, the Vochema, 
will take place October 20-27 in the 
Bernhard Hall at the Croeselaan site, 
Utrecht. Exhibits covering a complete 
range of machinery and apparatus for 
the food processing, chemical, and 
pharmaceutical industries will be 
shown. This fair, held every 2 years, 
will include many foreign exhibits. 

Further information on these two 
events may be obtained by writing to 
the Fair Management, Royal Nether- 
lands Industries Fair International, 
Utrecht, the Netherlands. 








Exhibit of Art Manufactures 


Will Take Place in Paris 


The Ninth Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Exhibition of Art Manu- 
factures will take place in Paris, at 
the Centre Marcelin-Berthelot, 28 bis 
rue Saint-Dominique, September 25- 
October 4. 

Merchants and commercial middle- 
men will be able to make immediate 
connections with manufacturers at 
the exhibition. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Chambre Syndicale des 
Ceramistes d’Art de France, 13, rue 
des Petites-Ecuries, Paris-X*, France. 


rics, chemical products for the tex. 
tile industry, textile machinery jp 
general, sewing machines, and acces. 
sories. 


Hotel accommodations in Milan wij 
be easily available. Milan and Busty 
Arsizio are connected by bus and raj 


Further information may be ob. | 


tained through the Italian Emb 1 
1601 Fuller Street NW., Washington 
25, D. C., or the various Italian eon. 
sulates in other U. S. cities. 





U. S. Foreign .. . 
(Continued from Page 12) 


year’s quota of imported sugar moved 
into the country in the first 6 months 
Noteworthy increases occurred also in 
imports of fish and meat products, 


Imports of manufactured articles, 
which entered the country in rela- 
tively large volume through the final 
quarter of 1953, dropped off in the first 
quarter of this year. This loss was 
nearly recovered in the second quar- 
ter, so that the recent half-year’ 
total was only $50 million—4 percent 
—under the January-June 1953 high 
total. The main item that failed to 
regain last year’s high level was steel- 
mill manufactures. Prominent among 
items rising in the second quarter 
near to or above the trade in the first 
half of 1953 were cotton and wod 
manufactures, various classes of ma- 
chinery, chinaware and earthenware, 
and glass articles. 


Imports of crude materials and of 
semimanufactures failed to equal 
January-June 1953 values, although 
they too showed some recovery if 
the second quarter. While crude 
petroleum, and some of the metals, it 
cluding nickel and lead, showed in- 
creases over the high January-June 
1953 imports, and crude rubber and 
copper showed expansion in the set- 
ond quarter from prior low levels, the 
value of total imports for consump 
tion of crude materials and semiman- 
ufactures was $436 million smalle 
than in the first half of 1953. Princk 
pal commodities arriving in smalle 
volume than in that high period im 
clude copper, tin, iron and steel, wool, 
and crude rubber. A lower price 
the latest period also contributed 
a decrease in value of rubber imports 


Warehouse withdrawals of metal 
exceeded by about $54 million entrie 
into warehouse during January-June 
1953, whereas entries were greater by 
$26 million in the corresponding pe 
riod last year. This accounted fo 
the higher total of “imports for con- 
sumption” than “general imports” if 
the current period and, coversely, the 
lower total in the first half of last 
year as shown, respectively, in tables 
1 and 2. 
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Controls on... 
(Continued from Page 9) 


or less long, 30 centimeters or less wide, and 
4 millimeters or less thick, intended for 
making cases for fruit packing, 25 percent 
(15 percent); (2) others, 15 percent (same). 


No. 396, Wood packing cases, including those 
not assembled: (a) Made of white deal, poplar, 
or willow and intended for fruit packing, 

case, L£0.10 (free); (b) others, 25 percent 
jsame). 

No. 150, Food preparations, n.e.s.: (c) Bur- 

1 (crushed wheat), 25 percent, (same); 
(d) others, 25 percent (same). 


MEXICO 


Cuts Some Duties, Drops Others 


Mexican export cuties on coconuts 
in the shell and on frozen shrimp 
have been reduced, by decrees effec- 
tive August 2. 


At the same time, by another decree, 
export duties were eliminated on san- 
sevelera fiber, some types of henequen 
fiber, and ixtle wastes. 


The Mexican tariff classifications 
for which export duties are reduced 
and their new duties, with former 
rates shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: 

11-15, Frozen shrimp: 0.30 peso per 100 net 


Kilograms and 5 percent ad valorem (0.30 per 
100 net kilograms and 10 percent ad valorem). 
24-50, Coconuts in shell, not specified: 1.00 
peso per gross Kilogram and 25 percent ad 
valorem (1.00 peso per gross kilogram and 35 
percent ad valorem). 


24-54, Selected coconuts cconpts weighing 





over 70 kilograms per 100 coconfits: 0.05 peso 
per gross kilogram and 5 percefit ad valorem. 
(New classification. These coconuts formerly 
were included under classification No. 24-50.) 


The fiber cldssifications for which 
export duties are eliminated are: 


26-20, Sanseviera. 


26-26, Wastes from the combing of ixtles of 
lechugilla, maguey, mezcal, palma, and other 
hard or rigid fibers, alone or mixed, entangled, 

vided the length of the fiber is not over 
centimeters. 

26-30, Henequen, not specified, of whatever 
kind. 

26-31, Henequen and other hard or rigid 
fibers, regenerated, derived by passing threads, 
cords, cables, fabrics, and manufactures of 
these fibers through pickers and cards. 

26-33, Stained henequen, the fibers of which 
afe not entangled and have a length greater 
than 30 centimeters. 

29-14, Wastes derived from henequen fiber 
extraction consisting of fibers of short di- 
Mensions containing fragments of pulp com- 
Mercially known as henequen bagasse. 


The above six classifications for- 
merly were subject to an export duty 
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Businessmen Comment on U.S. Government 
Role in Private Foreign Investment 


Tax reduction, modification of im- 
port barriers, and more adequate pro- 
tection of private oversea investments 
are among the principal actions the 
U. S. Government could take to en- 
courage the flow of U. S. capital 
abroad, in the opinion of American 
businessmen interviewed by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


However, the U. 8S. Government’s 
role in providing incentivés or in re- 
moving obstacles to private oversea 
investment is minor compared to 
that of foreign governments, they 
stated. Among major factors cited by 
these businessmen as determining the 
feasibility of foreign investment are 
currency convertibility, economic and 
political stability, and the laws and 
general attitudes of other govern- 
ments. 


These, and other pertinent com- 
ments, are summarized in a new re- 
port on a BFC survey of some 400 
American companies whose opinions’ 
were solicited on impediments to pri- 
vate investment abroad and ways in 
which the U. 8. Government might 
remove or minimize them. 


Discussing taxes, businessmen ex- 
pressed the opinion that U. S. taxes on 
income from foreign investment 
should be reduced substantially, if 
American private investment abroad 
is to be encouraged. The tariff and 
other barriers to the importation of 
goods need to be overhauled and modi- 
fied if U. S. private foreign invest- 
ment is to be stimulated, in the 





of 15 percent ad valorem, and in 
addition Nos. 26-20, 26-30, and 26-33 
were subject to a specific export duty 
of 0.05 peso per gross kilogram.— 
Diario Oficial, August 2, 1954. 


Levies Duties in Free Zones 


Water pumps of the hand-operated 
type, included under Mexican import 
tariff classification No. 8.30.00, are to 
be subject to applicable Mexican du- 
ties upon import into the free zone of 
Baja California and partial free zone 
of the State of Sonora. 

This imposition of duties does not 
pertain to pumps appearing under 
classification No. 8.21.00, which covers 
mechanical pumps. 

This decision was announced in a 
Director General of Customs circular 
of July 31, published on August 7. 

The list of items subject to import 
duties in these Mexican free zone 
areas as published in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, August 23, 1954, should 
be amended accordingly.—Diario Ofi- 
cial, August 7, 1954. 


opinion of many of the businessmen 
questioned. 


Investment Protection Asked 


Many of the companies held that 
private U. 8S. investments abroad have 
not been adequately supported and 
protected by the Government, and 
recommended that steps be taken to 
sustain American businessmen in their 
oversea investments. 

Statements on other policies or 
programs of the U. 8S. Government 
affecting foreign investment include 
recommendations for improvement of 
commercial information and services 
for U. 8. business, including assistance 
by the Foreign Service, promotion of 
free convertibility of foreign curren- 
cies, comments that the foreign aid 
program should be eliminated or the 
range of its activities reducéd, and 
that guaranty insurance against ex- 
propriation and inconvertibility, as 
presently constituted, does not fit the 
needs of U. S. businessmen. 

The Government’s “extension of its 
antitrust laws beyond the 3-mile 
limit” constitutes another obstacle 
to the development of private invest- 
ment overseas, some businessmen 
contend. These laws need to be 
clarified and should not be applied 
to business arrangements allocating 
sales territories outside the United 
States, they held. 

Opinion was sometimes divided on 
the U. S. Government’s role in the pro- 
motion of private investment abroad. 
Some businessmen considered various 
governmental programs as impedi- 
ments to international investment, 
while others held them to be encour- 
agements. Many had various recom- 
mendations to make for improvement 
of the Government’s programs and 
services. 

The new report, which is limited to 
presentation of business opinion, 
forms a part of BFC’s program of 
studies in the field of international 
investment. It was preceded by “Fac- 
tors Limiting U. S. Investment 
Abroad: Part 1, Survey of Factors in 
Foreign Countries;” and by a “Sum- 
mary of Preliminary Findings and 
Recommendations.” Country studies 
on investment in Venezuela, Colombia, 
and India also have been published 
by the Department, and others are 
planned for early publication. 

The 59-page report, entitled “Fac- 
tors Limiting U. 8S. Investment 
Abroad: Part 2, Business Views on 
the U. S. Government’s Role,” may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices for 40 cents. 
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Pacific Railroad of Mexico Granted 
$61-Million Loan by World Bank 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $61 million to the Pacific 
Railroad of Mexico for equipment 
needed for an extensive program to 
rehabilitate and modernize the rail- 
road. 

Two commercial banks in the United 
States are participating in the loan, 
without the International Bank’s guar- 
anty, to the extent of $2,420,000. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. is purchas- 
ing $1,000,000 of the first maturity fall- 
ing due June 1, 1959; and the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Co. is purchasing 
$1,420,000 of the loan—the $210,000 re- 
maining of the first maturity, and all 
the second maturity of $1,210,000, fall- 
ing due December 1, 1959. 

The railroad —Ferrocarril del Pa- 
cifico, 8. A. de C. V.—serves the north- 
west ‘coast of Mexico. It runs some 
1,200 miles from Nogales on the Ari- 
zona-Mexican border to Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s second largest city, and there 
joins the National Railway line to Mex- 
ico City. The railroad traverses one of 
Mexico’s most rapidly growing and im- 
portant agricultural areas, which de- 
pends heavily on the railroad to carry 
its products to markets in Mexico and 
the United States, and to bring in 
manufactured goods. 

The annual tonnage of freight has 
more than doubled, rising from 860,- 
000 to 1,800,000 tons between the years 
1936-40 and 1951-52. However, mainte- 
nance and replacement of track and 
rolling stock have failed to keep pace 
with the greatly increased demands of 
the region, and extensive rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of the railroad 
is now imperative. 


Big Program Planned 

The rehabilitation program includes 
re-laying almost the entire track, re- 
pairing bridges, replacing steam with 
diesel locomotives, purchase and repair 
of freight cars, and modernization of 
the communications system. The en- 
tire program is expected to cost the 
equivalent of about $80 million and 
will take 4 years to complete. 

The bank’s loan of $61 million will 
pay for the import of 33 diesel loco- 
motives for all-purpose use; 31 diesel 
locomotives for light service; 684 
freight cars; 4 million railroad ties; 
170,000 short tons of rail to re-lay 
about 1,000 miles of track; other track 
material; and communications and 
shop equipment. Local currency costs 
will be met from equity investment by 
the Mexican Government and by rein- 
vestment of earnings. 

Important changes also are being 
made in the administration of the Pa- 
cific Railroad. The composition of the 


board of directors has been altered to 
include more representatives of agri- 
culture, industry, and banking from 
the area served. The seat of the 
board has been moved from Mexico 
City to Guadalajara. A general over- 
haul of administrative and operating 
practices is being carried out. 

The bank’s loan is for a term of 15 
years and bears interest of 454 percent, 
including the statutory 1-percent com- 
mission charged by the bank. Amorti- 
zation will begin in June 1959. The loan 
is guaranteed by the Government of 
Mexico. 

The loan is the fifth which the bank 
has made in Mexico, and brings the to- 
tal of bank lending in that country to 
$141,300,000. 


PAA Adds New Weekly Cargo 
Flight Across Atlantic 


Pan American World Airways 
added a second weekly DC-6A trans- 
atlantic cargo flight to its schedule on 
September 1, the company has an- 
nounced. 

The new flight leaves New York 
Wednesdays and serves London and 
Frankfurt, returning to New York on 
Fridays by the same route with stops 
at Amsterdam and Prestwick, Scot- 
land. 

Pan American has been serving 
London, Brussels, Amsterdam, and 
Frankfurt with its weekend cargo 
flight, also operated with a pressurized 
DC-6A 300-mile-an-hour cargo Clip- 





per. 

Addition of the second weekly DC- 
6A schedule will increase the airline’s 
transatlantic cargo capacity by 26,000 
pounds in each direction, the company 
said. 





Revision of .. . 
(Continued from Page 6) 


listed separately by the group of 
nations and are tightly embargoed by 
all our allies. However, the Battle 
Act embargo list now reduced from 
297 to 217 items does include such 
items, with those that are exclusively 
or predominantly armaments or 
atomic energy materials segregated 
in a special category called “Category 
A.” All other Battle Act embargo 
items are in “Category B.” 


If a country receiving U. S. military, 
economic, or financial aid should per- 
mit the shipment of a “Category A” 
would be mandatory. If “Category 
B” items are shipped, the President 
may continue aid to the country if 
he finds that the termination of aid 
would be detrimental to U. S. security. 

The international quantitative con- 


lranian Budget. . . 
(Continued from Page 3) 
terest rates in all the principal cities 
increased considerably, reaching gg 


high as 30 percent in Tehran, and 
major and a number of minor bank. 


ruptcies occurred in Tehran and Ig. J 


fahan. 


Although reports of a money short. 
age were widespread, private deposits 
with the Bank Melli and foreign ex. 
change sales rose, indicating a con. 
siderable increase in imports. Specy. 
lations as to the future of the gj 
negotiations and the exchange rate, 
as well as a belief that the curreney 
reserve bill proposed by the Govern. 
ment would further depreciate the 
currency value seemed to be impor. 
tant in making a seasonally slack 
period look especially bad to mer. 
chants and traders operating on 
limited capital. 


Crop production generally was fg. 
vored by weather conditions d 
the quarter. Because of a late sp 
fruits and nuts suffered little frost 
damage. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate a bumper pistachio nut crop of 
10,000 tons this year, compared with 
1,500 tons last year and an all-time 
previous high of 4,000 tons. 


A new estimate confirms earlier 
reports that the 1954 almond crop 
will be 7,500 tons (shelled basis). 

Earlier preliminary estimates pre 
dicting that this year’s wheat crop 
would be the largest in recent history 
have been revised because of unfa- 
vorable weather conditions during the 
ripening period. Indications are that 
the 1954 wheat crop will be only 
slightly larger than the 1953 crop df 
2,150,000 tons. With assurances that 
the forthcoming crop will be adequate 
to meet domestic consumption next 
year, the Council of Ministers on July 
3 authorized 100,000 tons of wheal, 
equivalent to the carryover from the 
1953 crop, to be made available fo 
export. 





trol list has been cut from about # 
to about 20 items, and about 60 add 
tional items will be kept on a watél 
list so that the countries can keep 
close check on the export trends 
Such items are covered in the Battl 
Act title IT list. 

Although the Battle Act embargd 
list applies to shipments to every paft 
of the Soviet bloc, the present change 
reduce the scope of controls only @ 
trade with the USS.R. and its Ew 
ropean satellites. This is because the 





international embargo on strateglt 


trade with communist China undef) 


the United Nations resolution of May 
18, 1951, is much more extensive thal 
the Battle Act lists and has not beet 
relaxed by the cooperating nations. 
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World Trade... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


gre imported. Principal suppliers are 
the United States, England, and 
Germany. 

Motion Picture Industry — Haiti. — 
No motion picture films or apparatus 
are manufactured in the country. 
Motion picture films imported for the 
fiscal year ended in 1953 were valued 
at $39,345. Fifty percent of the ex- 

ed motion picture films imported 
are estimated to be of American ori- 
gin, 40 percent French, and the bal- 
ance Italian, Mexican, etc. Motion 
picture apparatus and equipment and 
supplies imported for the fiscal year 
ended in 1953 totaled $10,113 in value. 
Approximately 90 percent was im- 
ported from the United States. 

Physicians and Surgeons — Costa 
Rica. 


Sporting Goods Importers and Deal- 
es—New Zealand.—No shortage of 
sports equipment exists in New Zea- 
land. Because of adequate local man- 
ufacture, importation of the following 
items is precluded from all sources: 
Tennis, badminton, and squash rac- 
quets; golf clubs and bags; and foot- 
pall and basketball covers. 


Other items are free of import con- 
trol from all sterling sources, and 
except for special items, licenses are 
not available on dollar sources. The 
Customs Department has announced 
that licenses to import skiing equip- 
ment from the dollar area will be 
issued during 1954. 


Films From U. S. Lead in 
Dominican Republic Market 


The Dominican Republic in 1953 
censored and approved 342 films, of 
which 210 were U. S. productions, 97 
Mexican, 11 British, 6 Italian, 6 Span- 
ish, 3 French, 2 Argentine, and 7 from 
other countries. Seven U.S. films and 
1 Mexican picture were rejected in 
the same year. 

There are 68 theaters, seating 32,- 
000, which exhibit 35-mm. films and 
an estimated 88 percent of the films 
shown are in English, 10 percent in 
Spanish, and 2 percent in other lan- 
guages. A limited number of the- 
aters show only Spanish movies. A 
humber of foreign-language films, 
principally Italian and French, have 
been exhibited recently but in com- 
parison with the U. 8S. films shown the 
percentage is low. 








Total world exports of centrifugal 
Sugar, excluding the movement of 
Sugar between the United States and 
Territories, increased to 14.9 million 
Short tons, raw value, for the calendar 
year 1953, compared with 12.7 million 
tons in 1952, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 


September 6, 1954 


New Automobile Assembly Plant Planned in 


S. Africa; Manufacture of Parts Increases 


Atkinson-Oates, Ltd., Capetown, has 
announced plans for the construction 
of a new assembly plant. The firm’s 
present plant at Paarden Eiland, one 
of the oldest in the Union, is consid- 
ered to be too small and outmoded. 

Construction of the new plant, 
which will have a capacity of 40 units 
per day and will cost £450,000 (£1=— 
US$2.80) , is expected to begin in sev- 
eral months at a 20-acre site at the 
Elsies River near Capetown. It is un- 
derstood that the company will begin 
assembly operations at the new plant 
some time in 1956 and sell the old 
plant. 

The Austin Motor Co. (South 
Africa) (Pty.), Ltd., put into execu- 
tion in 1952 and 1953 extensive plans 
for the construction of an assembly 
plant at Blackheath near Capetown. 
Although the structure has been com- 
pleted, the company has not been able 
to begin assembly operations, owing 
to its inability to obtain import per- 
mits. Assembly plants in the Union 
of South Africa in 1953 assembled 
11,700 passenger cars, 6,109 trucks, and 
25 buses of U. S. and Canadian origin. 
European makes assembled totaled 
20,685 passenger cars, 4,081 trucks, and 
8 buses. 


Exchange Shortage a Factor 

The trend toward greater use of lo- 
cally manufactured automotive parts 
and accessories continued during 1953, 
owing largely to the limited exchange 
available for importation of such 
goods. Production of parts included 
such items as oil filters, leaf springs, 
fan belts, batteries, seat springs, and 
fillings and various rubber compo- 
nents. 

Such parts as earth straps, battery 
cables and terminals, and armatures 
became available from local sources 
during 1953 at prices competitive with 
oversea supplies. Greater emphasis 
apparently is being placed upon the 
local manufacture of other electrical 
parts including generators. 

A U.S. assembly plant began the lo- 
cal manufacture of cabs of certain 
models of commercial and unit trucks 
in July 1953, and these activities have 
since been extended to cover prac- 
tically the whole commercial range. 
This is a significant step toward the 
conservation of the limited currency 
allocations. 

Under this arrangement, South Af- 
rican steel sheet is formed into the 
components required in the press 
shops. 
however, are still imported from the 
United States. The company planned 


Certain items of hardware, . 


to start production of tail pipes in 
May 1954. 

Suppliers have exhibited a great 
deal of interest in meeting the auto- 
mobile companies’ exacting require- 
ments and to that end have conducted 
research programs into the various 
phases of manufacture. 

Import licensing regulations during, 
1953 were approximately the same as 
those in force during the year 1952. 
my relaxation is expected during 

An excise duty on all passenger cars 
assembled in the Union of South 
Africa was imposed by the Govern- 
ment, effective July 23, 1953. This ex- 
cise duty, amounting to 6 pence per 
pound on vehicles, including standard 
equipment and tools, but excluding 
tires and tubes, had the effect of in- 
creasing retail prices to the public 
from approximately £35 (US$100) on 
smaller cars to approximately £100 
(US$280) on heavier models. The ef- 
fect of this measure on the market, 
however, has been negligible, as the 
demand for new vehicles in all weight 
+ ea still appears to exceed sup- 
ply. : 

The control price on motor vehicles 
was revised by the Government as of 
November 1953, resulting in retail price 
cuts on certain models on sale in the 
Union. The cuts ranged from £12 
(US$33.60) to £50 (US$140), and in a 
few cases -to approximately £100 
(US$280). This measure has affected 
mainly U. S. and Canadian units. 

Some European exporters have ad- 
justed prices downward, an indication 
of the competitive conditions prevail- 
ing in the adjacent territories, partic- 
ularly in Southern Rhodesia. 


French Theaters Show U. S. 
Films 38 Percent of Time 


French motion picture theaters ex- 
hibiting 35-mm. films totaled 5,635, 
having an estimated seating capacity 
of 2,689,000, as of January 1954. 


About 38 percent of the films shown 
in these theaters during the year July 
1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, were U. 8. 
productions, 49 percent were French 
films, and the remaining 13 percent 
came from various other countries. 
The percentage of U. S. films shown 
has declined gradually since the 1949- 
50 film year, when about 45 percent of 
the films were of U. S. origin. 

French law requires screen time for 
imported films in dubbed version to 
be limited to a maximum of 8 weeks 
per quarter and French films thus 
must be shown at least 5 weeks each 
quarter. 
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Nicaragua Utilizes 


More Pesticides 


Nicaraguan consumption of pesti- 
cides in 1954-55 is expected to be 50 
percent greater than in 1953-54, 
largely as a result of the increased 
cotton acreage. 


It is estimated that 90 to 95 percent 
of the pesticides consumed are used 
to protect the cotton and coffee crops, 
and the remainder for public health 
purposes. 


Estimated 1954-55 consumption of 
pesticides (toxic ingredients) is as 
follows: 


Type Quantity 
BEB 114%) oc ccc cccccccsccess pounds.. 404,500 
BEE EROOTD) csc cccccccccecsovcee do.... 340,000 
DDT (75% wettable) for public health 

MUNGO. o cccccccccsccoscesoeess do.... 250,000 
TOXAPNENE .... 1. ceeceeercscesees do.... 160,000 
Al DD civwdésteteddéecotecs do. 8,000 
Dieldrin (100%) ......-ssseeseees do. 5,300 
Parathion (25%) ..-+-..++seeees: do 2,500 
SEE Sedbc'cccepecoccccesoscaces do 120,000 
DT descent desaseoceseeesss ed gallons 1,800 


Assuming that the upward trend in 
the development of new arable lands 
and cotton planting will continue to 
increase, well-informed sources be- 
lieve use of pesticides in Nicaragua 
will quadruple by 1960. Consumption 
in the last few years has doubled 
about every two or three years. The 
tremendous development in agricul- 
ture is indicated by the fact that the 
National Bank of Nicaragua in 1953-54 
lent $7,980,000 for the planting of ap- 
proximately 133,000 acres and in 1954- 
55 lent $16,825,000 for 203,000 acres (5 
cordobas=US$1, official rate). 


Pesticides “Essential” Imports 


Pesticides are considered essential 
import items and foreign exchange 
for these commodities is available at 
7 cordobas to the dollar. Executive 
decree No. 4, of January 16, 1954, 
makes it unnecessary for Nicaraguan 
importers to deposit, prior to receiving 
an import permit, cordobas equivalent 
to the foreign currency value of pes- 
ticides imported. This decree further 
permits the importation in bond of 
insecticides, provided that payment 
of the merchandise has been agreed 
upon on credit terms of not less than 
180 days from the date of embar- 
kation. 


The decree greatly facilitated the 


importation of pesticides; however, 
although credit facilities can now be 
used by Nicaraguan importers, it is 
understood that U. S. pesticide ex- 
porters in some instances refuse to 
grant credit terms of 6 months and 
demand letters of credit or sight 
drafts. European exporters met these 
terms immediately. 

The quality of U. S. pesticides is 
considered equal to if not better than 
that of European products. However, 
lower prices and better credit terms 
offered by European exporters have 
caused Nicaraguan importers: to turn 
to European sources. Local importers 
also believe that more interest could 
be shown by U. S. suppliers in the 
field of advertising. Literature is 
useless unless printed in Spanish. 

Nicaragua has no chemical industry, 
and consequently no pesticide pro- 
duction. However, a mixing plant 
using locally produced diluents with 
imported toxic ingredients began 
operation about 2 years ago. The plant 
will formulate about 3 million pounds 
this year, supplying about 10 percent 
of requirements for field-strength 
pesticides. 

U. 8S. technical knowledge and know- 
how are being used to good advantage 
by the local mixing plant. An up-to- 
date mixing plant has been ordered 
from the United States and an Amer- 
ican technician will help set it up 
and give instructions on its operation. 
Addition of the new plant to existing 


— 


facilities will increase total capacity 
to 18 million pounds a year. 





France and Argentina Sign 
1-Year Film Agreement 


A 1-year motion picture agreement 
has been concluded between Argen- 
tina and France providing for an 
exchange of 12 Argentine full-length 
films and 12 short features for 9% 
French films and 36 documentaries, 
France also is to make available for 
export to Argentina 4 million meters 
of raw film, 2.5 million pairs of carbon 
electrodes, and other equipment. 

The agreement will be renewed au- 
tomatically unless either party chooses 
to cance] it within 3 months before it 
expires. 


U. S. Films Widely Shown 
In Yugoslav Theaters 


An estimated 48 percent of the films 
exhibited in Yugoslavia in 1953 wer 
of U. S. origin. 

Yugoslav motion picture theaten 
exhibiting 35-mm. films total 1,03 
according to Yugoslavia Film, th 
motion-picture importing agency. 
About 500 of these theaters have daily 
showings, and the rest have showings 
only once or twice weekly. Tota 
seating capacity is 307,313. 

About 70 theaters show 16-mm. film 
only once or twice weekly. 
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